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BACK COVER PICTURE 


The collection, interpretation and dissemina- 
tion of statistical information is an important 
part of the work of the United Nations. With 
accurate and up-to-date statistics relating to 
population, economic and social trends, the 
task of formulating policy and of determining 
appropriate action becomes immeasurably 
easier and very much more effective. Already 
a Statistical Office has been set up in the United 
Nations Secretariat and it will continue and ex- 
pand on the work done by the Statistical Section 
of the League of Nations. Our picture this week 
shows the manner in which statistics relating 
to population are filed and indexed. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its fourth session 
suggested measures to co-ordinate the statistical 
activities of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies (see page 351). 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Ar THE 123rd meeting of the SEcurrry CoUNCIL 
held on March 28, the United States representative 
presented his government’s views on the Greek 
question and its proposed program of assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. Discussion of the matter was 
then adjourned to a future meeting, and the Coun- 
cil resumed its debate on the United States draft 
trusteeship agreement for the former Japanese-man- 
dated islands (see pages 362 and 376). 
A 
The Council’s CoMMIssioN OF INQUIRY IN THE 
BALKANS held meetings in Sofia on March 26, 27 and 
28, and discussed the Greek and Bulgarian replies 
to the U.S. representative’s letter on the Macedonian 
problem and the question of refugees. The Com- 
mission arrived in Belgrade on March go. The 
hearing of witnesses presented by the Yugoslav 
liaison officer commenced on March 31. The same 
day an investigation team proceeded to Skoplije 
to hear other witnesses (see page 373) . 
A 
On March 31 the Workinc Committee of the 
Atomic ENErRGy Commission adopted a resolution 
as to its future procedure and that of Committee 
2 (see page 365). 
A 
The Security Council’s CoMMIssION ON CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMAMENTS held its gnd and 3rd meetings 
on March 28 and April 1 respectively. It decided 
to set up a sub-committee to examine the rules of 
procedure of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
to make any necessary modifications with a view to 
their being used as rules of procedure for the 
Commission (see page 378) . 
A 
The Economic anp Soctat Councit held plenary 
meetings on March 27, 28 and 29, when it con- 
cluded its fourth session. It approved a proposal 
to widen the scope of the Economic Commission 
for Europe to include economic problems in non- 
Member nations of the United Nations which af- 
fected Member nations. It adopted resolutions lay- 
ing down the procedure for the preliminary draft- 
ing of an International Bill of Rights; naming 
the membership of the Sub-Commissions on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press, and for the 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities; calling for a further study of housing 
and town-planning problems; asking the Secretary- 
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General to undertake studies preparatory to sub- 
mitting a draft convention dealing with genocide; 
requesting UNESCO to submit by June 1, 1948, 
recommendations for the translation of the world’s 
classics into the languages of the United Nations. 

The Council granted consultative status to 38 
non-governmental organizations. It adopted resolu- 
tions on the structure and terms of reference of the 
Economic Commissions for Europe, and for Asia 
and the Far East; on matters arising out of the 
reports of the Transport and Communications, Eco- 
nomic and Employment, and Narcotics Commis- 
sions; on a Conference on Resource Conservation 
and Utilization; on field surveys in Ethiopia and 
other devastated areas in Africa; on participation 
in the impending FAO Timber Conference in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Other resolutions adopted called for better co- 
ordination in the statistical field between the Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations, the Special- 
ized Agencies and non-governmental organizations; 
approved convening a World Statistical Congress 
in Washington, D. C., in September, 1947; author- 
ized the Statistical Commission to invite individual 
experts to work on a standard industrial classifica- 
tion; provided for the publication of technical 
papers prepared by the League of Nations Com- 
mittee of Statistical Experts, and for the publica- 
tion of a supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics; approved the program of the Internation- 
al Children’s Emergency Fund and the proposal 
for a worldwide appeal for non-governmental vol- 
untary contributions by collection of “one day’s 
pay”—or any alternative form of collection—to meet 
the relief needs of children, adolescents, and ex- 
pectant or nursing mothers (see page 343) . 

A 

The first session of the TRusTEESHIP CoUNCIL 
convened at Lake Success on March 26. After 
electing its President, Francis B. Sayre (U. S.), 
and Vice-President, Sir Carl Berendsen (New Zea- 
land), it appointed a drafting sub-committee to 
consider suggestions on rules of procedure. At 
meetings on March 27 and 28 it began consideration 
of its rules of procedure and agreed that Rule 1 
should lay down that there should be two regular 
sessions of the Council every year. On March 31 
and April 1 the Council discussed the procedure 
to be followed in the submission of petitions relat- 
ing to trust territories (see page 369). 
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The Interim Commission of the WorLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION convened in Geneva on March 31 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Andrija Stampar of 
Yugoslavia. The Commission heard the progress re- 
port presented by its Executive Secretary. The In- 
terim-Commission was also informed that substantial 
progress had been made towards the ratification of 
the Constitution of WHO and that Switzerland 
and Italy had now ratified the Constitution. A six- 
nation priorities committee was appointed to make 
recommendations on current problems of health and 
medical matters. 

A 

On March 27, it was announced that the Director- 
General of the Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE Unirep Nations had extended invita- 
tions to the major rice-producing and -consuming 
countries of the world to take part in a rice-study 
group scheduled to meet in India in May, 1947. 
The FAO also announced recommendations by 


the International Emergency Food Council for the 
allocation of 699,600 short tons (raw values) of 
sugar among small consuming areas in the Middle 
East, India, and the Persian Gulf and Pacific Ocean 


areas. 
A 


On March 27 the articles of agreement of the 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FunNp and the INTERNa- 
TIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOp- 
MENT were signed by the Ambassador of Italy to the 
United States on behalf of his government. 

The International Bank announced on March 26 
that it would open an office in New York at the 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, 33 Liberty Street, 
on April 15, 1947. 

A 


The Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, left New 
York on March 27 for a short unofficial visit to 
Oslo, Norway. 


Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly. Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 


ments are made. 
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The Economic and Social Council in plenary meeting. 


Economic and Social Council 
Achievements of the Fourth Session 


As HE BROUGHT the fourth session of the Economic 
and Social Council to an end on March a9, Sir 
A. Ramaswami Mudaliar—to whose able presidency 
eloquent tributes were paid by the representatives— 
referred to the immense scope of the activities of 
the Council. The results of the four weeks of the 
session offer striking proof of this point, for the 
decisions range from emergency matters, such as 
collecting funds for feeding children, to tasks like 
the drafting of an International Bill of Human 
Rights; from the timber needs of Europe to the 
possibility of a world shipping organization; from 
currency problems of devastated countries to the 
basic causes of unemployment, and from the trans- 
lation of world’s classics to the establishment of Eco- 
nomic Commissions for Europe and for Asia and 
the Far East. 

Multifarious as these tasks are, they are all facets 
of the mission which the Charter conferred on the 
Economic and Social Council: the creation of con- 
ditions of world stability and well-being. “I have 
always believed,” said the Council’s President, 
“from the very first day I had the opportunity of 
taking part at San Francisco in the drafting of the 
United Nations Charter, that the resolution of 
economic and social problems is the most important 
and vital task which would lead ultimately to the 
establishment of pacific conditions throughout the 
world. I consider the task of this Council as the 
basic task for insuring peace to the world.” 

Constituted to perform, under the authority of 
the General Assembly, all the constructive tasks of 
economic and social betterment, the Council found 


itself in its first three sessions occupied mostly with 
the setting up of the most elaborate organization of 
any organ of the United Nations. Commissions and 
sub-commissions—expert bodies to deal with groups 
of problems—had to be set up. International con- 
ferences to discuss specific needs had to be initiated. 
Inter-governmental organizations had to be created. 
Specialized agencies, both the older and the newer 
ones, had to be brought into the family of the 
United Nations by agreements which the Council 
had to negotiate. Anxious to equip itself with the 
counsel of non-governmental bodies, the Council 
had to work out the basis for consultation with them. 

To the casual observer these tasks, which almost 
exclusively preoccupied the Council for over one 
year, might have looked like over-elaboration of or- 
ganization and procedure, but they were the only 
means by which the Council could begin to cope 
with the immense range of problems that fall within 
its competence. 

This work was nearly completed at the third ses- 
sion and, at the session just concluded, the Council 
gathered the first harvest of its organizational work; 
reports from its subsidiary and associated agencies 
with recommendations on one substantive world 
problem after another, and programs for further 
work. The Council discussed each of these reports 
and then took action in the shape of recommenda- 
tions to Member states, summons to international 
conferences, and directives for action to the Secre- 
tariat and to its subsidiaries. In thus implementing 
the purposes for which it was created, the Economic 
and Social Council, as Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 


NOTE: Quotations of resolutions of the Fourth Session used in this article are derived from 
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the draft resolutions and must not be taken as the final version which will appear in 343 


documentary form in due course.—Editor 





pointed out, functions not merely as an organ com- 
posed of the representatives of eighteen states but as 
a body elected by all the fifty-five Member nations. 
There were differences or opinion on some of the 
decisions taken, but as the representative of the 
United States said at a closing meeting, this longest 
session of the Council was also the most harmon- 


ious. “It seems,” said Mr. Stinebower, “that there 
has been a wider area of agreement and more un- 
animity on fundamental points than we have ever 
enjoyed in this Council before.” The speed with 
which the decisions were reached and the solutions 
they offer to many economic and social problems 
of the world are the best proofs of that statement, 


AID TO DEVASTATED AREAS 


Regional Economic Commissions Established 


By two resolutions which were hailed by many 
delegates as the most important acts of its fourth 
session, the Economic and Social Council estab- 
lished economic commissions to give effective aid 
to countries devastated by war. The two commis- 
sions, one for Europe and the other for Asia and 
the Far East, will work within the framework of the 
policies of the United Nations and will be subject 
to the general supervision of the Council. They 
have three general tasks: 

1. To initiate and participate in measures for 
facilitating concerted action for the economic re- 
construction of the areas with which they are con- 
cerned, both in order to raise the level of regional 
economic activity and to maintain and strengthen 
the economic relations of the countries regionally 
and on a world wide basis: 

2. To make, or sponsor, investigations and studies 
of economic and technological problems and de- 
velopments both within individual countries and 
on a regional basis: 

3. To undertake, or sponsor, the collection, evalu- 
ation and dissemination of economic, technological 
and statistical information. 

These functions are subject to the provision that 
the commissions shall take no action in respect 
to any country without the agreement of the govern- 
ment of that country. 

The Council decided to make a special review 
of the work of the commissions not later than 1951, 
with a view to determining whether they should 
be continued or not. Their administrative expenses 
will be met from the funds of the United Nations. 
The Secretary-General will appoint their staffs, 
which will be part of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. The commissions themselves will elect 
their own officers. 

Both commissions will be convened by the Sec- 
retary-General as quickly as possible. The perma- 
nent headquarters of the European Commission will 
be at Geneva, the European regional headquarters 
for the United Nations. The temporary offices of 
the Asiatic Commission are to be at Shanghai, sub- 
ject to review by the Council at its first session in 
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1948. The permanent regional headquarters of the 
United Nations in the Far East has not yet been 
determined. 


European Commission’s Mandate 

‘The European Commission will cover Europe, 
and its membership will be all the seventeen Euro- 
pean Members of the United Nations—Belgium, the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and Yugoslavia—plus the United States. The 
commission is empowered to make its recom- 
mendations directly to governments (even to 
governments of states not Members of the United 
Nations) and to specialised agencies. Any proposals 
of the commission which would have “important 
effects on the economy of the world as a whole” 
must, however, be submitted to the Economic and 
Social Council for prior consideration. 

The commission may admit in a consultative 
capacity European nations not Members of the 
United Nations (and determine the conditions in 
which they may participate in the work) . The com- 
mission is directed to “invite representatives of 
the Free Territory of Trieste . . . to participate in 
a consultative capacity in the consideration of any 
matter of practical concern to the Free Territory.” 

Problems arising from the place of Germany in 
European economy are provided for to the extent 
that the commission is empowered to consult with 
the Allied Control Authorities ‘“‘and be consulted 
by them for the purpose of mutual information and 
advice on matters concerning the economies’ of 
occupied territories “in relation to the rest of the 
European economy.” The commission is directed to 
invite any Member of the United Nations not a 
member of the commission to participate in a con- 
sultative capacity in any matter of concern to that 
state, 

The commission is also directed to invite ap- 
propriate specialized agencies and other inter-gov- 
ernmental organizations concerned to participate in 
a consultative capacity, and to “ensure that the 
necessary liaison is maintained with other organs 
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of he United Nations and with the specialized 
agencies.” are ; ’ , 

The Council’s directive for immediate action by 
the European Commission calls for “prior con- 
sideration, during its initial stages,” to economic 
reconstruction—the way being left open for more 
yermanent tasks in the economic field. Also, “im- 
mediately upon its establishment, the commission 
shall consult with member governments of the 
Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, the 
European Coal Organization and the European 
Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO) 
with a view to the prompt termination of the first, 
and the absorption or termination of the activities 
of the second and third, while assuring that the 
essential work performed by each of the three is 
fully maintained.” 

In the light of a recommendation made by its 
Transport and Communications Commission on the 
need for permanent inter-governmental machin- 
ery concerned with inland transport in Europe, and 
in view of the fact that the third of the emergency 
organizations cited above—ECITO-—is scheduled to 
20 out of existence before the end of the year, the 
Council directed the commission “‘to convene at the 
earliest possible date a meeting of transport ex- 
perts drawn from its member governments, from 
other European governments admitted in a con- 
sultative capacity, and the Allied Control Authori- 
ties of the occupied countries and from appropriate 
European inter-governmental organizations, to 
formulate recommendations” on the type of or- 
ganization required, within the framework of the 
commission, to deal with European inland trans- 
port problems in general. 


Asiatic Commission’s Membership and Mandate 


The Asiatic Commission’s geographical area in- 
cludes initially British North Borneo, Brunei and 
Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, China, India, the. Indo- 
chinese Federation, Hong Kong, the Malayan 
Union and Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, the 
Philippine Republic and Siam. Membership “in 
the first instance” (meaning that at a later date it 
may be expanded) comprises Australia, China, 
France, India, the Netherlands, the Philippine Re- 
public, Siam, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

The Asiatic Commission will arrange for consul- 
tation with Members of the United Nations not 
represented on the commission and with special- 
ized agencies, and will ensure adequate liaison with 
other organs of the United Nations. The provisions 
in this respect are the same as those for the 
European Commission. 

The authority to make recommendations directly 
to governments was not written into the resolu- 
tion establishing the Asiatic Commission, because 
there was no time at this session of the Council for 
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full consideration of the political, economic and 
social problems peculiar to the Far East. Council 
members considered that the commission was still 
in skeletal form; therefore, one of its first tasks will 
be to make recommendations on such changes in 
its terms of reference as it deems desirable. 

It was, moreover, felt necessary, in order that the 
commission should have a definite factual basis for 
its activities, that information supplementary to that 
already available should be obtained, and _ that 
to this end the commission should undertake investi- 





Some of the personalities at the Economic and Social 
Council’s fourth session: (left column) Dr. P. C. Chang 
(China), Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) ; Enrique Perez-Cisne- 
ros (alternate for Cuba); Ali Rana Tarhan (Turkey); 
(right column) S. K. Kirpalani (alternate for India), Hee- 
tor McNeil (United Kingdom), Walter Nash (New Zea- 


land). and Dr. Pedro Zuloaga (alternate for Venezuela). 
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gations relating to economic reconstruction, includ- 
ing inquiries in the field, the results of which should 
be reported to a future meeting of the Council. 

A committee of the whole commission is provision- 
ally scheduled to meet in New York next July and 
review the terms of reference, submitting their 
recommendations to the Council at its next meet- 
ing, which is scheduled to convene at Lake Success 
on July 19. The time of the Commission’s first plen- 
ary meeting has not yet been determined, but is tent- 
atively scheduled to be held in Shanghai in June. 


Regional Character Discussed 


The two commissions thus established are the 
first subsidiaries of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil set up on a regional basis. Several members of 
the Council hoped that the establishment of the 
commissions did not indicate a trend toward region- 
alism, which would, they thought, be contrary to 
the principles of the Charter. In particular, the 
Latin American delegations opposed a division of 
the world into “watertight compartments,” and 
stressed the international supervision which the 
Council would be called upon to exercise. The 
Latin American delegations have in the past con- 
sistently urged that the raw-material capacity of 
their continent, potentially of great benefit to the 
rest of the world, should be taken into account. 
Prior to the General Assembly’s adoption of a reso- 
lution urging the Council to give “favorable con- 
sideration” to the establishment of the two com- 
missions, the Chinese delegation strove to minimize 
the regional characteristics of economic reconstruc- 
tion by proposing a worldwide commission with re- 
gional offices. 

In the final meetings of the Council, the Soviet 
representative re-introduced several Soviet amend- 
ments which had not been approved in committee, 
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Seated next to each other 
at the Council table 
were the Peruvian and 
Norwegian representa. 
tives, Dr. Alberto Area 
Parré (left) and Finn 


Moe. 


and which would have restricted the work of the 
European Commission to European Members of 
the United Nations. These were not accepted by 
the Council, and as a result the Soviet represen- 
tative refrained from voting on the resolutions 
establishing the commissions, stating that in his 
view the Council had given insufficient considera- 
tion to his proposals. 


Africa and the Middle East 


The Temporary Sub-Commission on the Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, which 
was set up at the Council’s second session last June 
and which produced preliminary reports on devas- 
tation in Europe and the Far East, did not make 
field surveys of devastated areas in Africa. (The 
Council noted at this session that the work of the 
‘Temporary Sub-Commission is ended, since its work 
has now been allocated to other bodies.) The 
Indian delegation, concerned particularly for Ethi- 
opia, tabled a resolution which the Council adopted 
calling on the Secretary-General ‘“‘to make a field 
survey, with the concurrence of the Governments 

. concerned and at their request, of the recon- 
struction problems of Ethiopia and of other 
devastated territories not included in the reports 
of the Temporary Sub-Commission. . . .” He is to 
report to the Council’s next session ‘“‘the measures 
necessary to effect a speedy reconstruction.” 


The French representative noted in the Coun- 
cil’s closing meetings that one part of North Africa, 
Algeria, is actually a part of metropolitan France, 
and was included in France’s figures on devastation. 
Therefore, he contended, this area should come 
under the purview of the European Commission. 


Early in the session, the Lebanese delegation had 
urged the Council to consider the Middle East in 
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relation to the European economy, and to make ade- 
quate provision in the terms of reference of the 
European Commission for the fact that not only 
is the Middle East a part of the Mediterranean 
Basin but also that its economy faces northeast. 
The committee which drew up the terms of refer- 
ence for the European Commission did not include 
the proposed provisions. Subsequently, the Lebanese 
delegation gave notice that at the next session of 
the Council it would table a formal ‘proposal for 
the establishment of an Economic Commission for 
the Middle East. 


Foreign Exchange Problems 


At its third session, the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to make special studies on the 
needs of devastated countries of the United Nations 
for long-term and short-term financing of recon- 
struction; to review existing means, and point out 
cases where such means are insufficient. Accordingly, 
the Secretary-General submitted an interim report 
to the session just finished. In its resolution on the 
subject, the Council emphasizes the importance 
of continuing the study of the financial needs of 


devastated Member countries. 

The resolution points out that a substantial 
part of the goods imported by these countries for 
their most urgent needs must be paid for in freely 
convertible foreign currency and that only a small 
part of the foreign exchange receipts of these coun- 
tries for the goods they export is in freely con- 
vertible foreign exchange. 

The Council therefore requested the Secretary- 
General to continue to study these questions in 
close collaboration with the governments con- 
cerned, and with the International Monetary Fund; 
and also recommended to these governments that 
they give their fullest co-operation to the Secretary- 
General in this task. The resolution asks that 
these studies include all devastated areas of the 
United Nations and that a report indicating finan- 
cial needs and resources in the immediate future, 
especially as to freely convertible foreign exchange, 
be presented as early as possible to the Council, 
to the Economic Commissions for Europe and for 
Asia and the Far East, and to the Economic and 
Employment Commission. 


EMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Decisions on Commission’s Report 


The economic development of under-developed 
areas—“low-pressure areas of the world,” as Dr. 
Chang of China called them—is recognized in the 
Charter as one of the essential tasks of the United 
Nations to ensure the maintenance of peace and 
security. Increasingly, the question of what action 
the United Nations should take to stimulate eco- 
nomic development has come to the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council, which itself ini- 
tiated preliminary action by its instruction to the 
Economic and Employment Commission last June 
to establish a Sub-Commission on Economic De- 
velopment. The General Assembly in various reso- 
lutions gave additional impetus to plans for United 
Nations action on the subject. 

The Economic and Employment Commission met 
for the first time early this year, and in its report 
to the Council made several recommendations both 
on the Council’s original instructions and on vari- 
ous General Assembly resolutions, as well as on 
items placed on the Council’s provisional agenda 
by Member governments. 

Economic development of under-developed areas 
thus emerged as one of the principal problems re- 
quiring action by the Council at its fourth session. 

In the Council's discussion of the problem, sev- 
eral representatives stressed that full employment 
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policies in highly industrialized countries would 
defeat their own ends unless accompanied by eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries, 
with the resultant opening up of new markets. 
Scarcity of labor today should not detract from the 
urgency of providing against possible unemploy- 
ment in the future, it was argued. 

In a single resolution covering employment and 
economic development, the Council directed its Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission to report on 
“the most appropriate forms of international action 
for ... the better utilization of world resources of 
manpower, materials, labor and capital in order to 
promote higher standards of living throughout the 
world, more particularly in undeveloped and under- 
developed areas.” 

The resolution also asks the Commission to sup- 
ply regular reports on world economic conditions 
and trends, “giving particular attention to any 
factors that are preventing or are likely to prevent 
in the near future the maintenance of full employ- 
ment and economic stability, together with analyses 
of the casual factors involved and recommendations 
as to desirable action.” 

Further, the Council asks the Commission to 
report as soon as possible on international action 
required to maintain world full employment and 
economic stability, taking into account the views of 
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various inter-governmental agencies and category 
“A” non-governmental organizations concerned, and 
“bearing in mind that the action io promote full 
employment when unemployment or under-employ- 
ment results from the lack of effective demand may 
differ from that which is appropriate when, as in 
devastated areas or undeveloped or under-developed 
countries, the obstacle is the deficiency of certain 
factors such as equipment, fuel and raw materials 
which are necessary to employ productively the 
available supply of labor.” 

‘The Council asked the Secretariat to keep constant 
watch on world economic conditions. Should an 
economic crisis arise requiring immediate action, the 
Secretary-General is empowered to call a special 
session of the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission. 

Agreeing with a recommendation of the Com- 
mission, the Council in another resolution decided 
that a Sub-Commission on Balance of Payments is 
not needed at present. The Secretariat was there- 
fore requested to continue its study of these 
problems. 


Economic Development and ITO 

Two important decisions were taken by the 
Council which will have a bearing on the activi- 
ties of the proposed International Trade Organ- 
ization (ITO). One of these relates to economic 
development, and the other to international com- 
modity agreements. 

The Preparatory Committee of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Employment had 
tentatively included in its first draft of the charter 
of the proposed ITO a provision by which one of 
the functions of ITO would be to provide ad- 
vice and technical assistance to its member nations 
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in making and carrying out their plans for eco- 
nomic development. 

The Preparatory Committee had asked the Coun- 
cil whether the assumption of such functions would 
be in accordance with the Council’s views on the 
appropriate allocation of functions relating to eco- 
nomic development. The Council decided that it 
was appropriate, but at the same time expressed the 
expectation that in the final drafting of the ITO 
charter careful consideration will be given to the 
activities of specialized agencies and of the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Development. 

In general, the view was taken that it was too 
early for the Council to attempt any rigid delimita- 
tion of the functions of all the various international 
agencies operating under the aegis of the United 
Nations, and that no organization should be barred 
from assisting Member nations in this important 
field, as long as there remained a general aware- 
ness of the danger of overlapping activities. 


International Commodity Agreements 


ITO’s Preparatory Committee had requested the 
help of the United Nations in securing some co- 
ordination in the field of international commodity 
agreements pending the establishment of ITO, 
which would eventually become the permanent 
co-ordinating body. 


Acceding to a request of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, the Economic and Social Council has recom- 
mended that Members of the United Nations adopt 
as a guide for these commodity agreements the 
principles laid down in the pertinent parts of the 
first draft of the ITO charter, recognizing at the 
same time the tentative character of that document. 
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These principles include: non-discrimination, in- 
clusion of both producer and consumer interests, 
price stabilization, and alleviation of problems aris- 
ing out of slow production adjustments. 

The Council also instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to appoint an Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity Arrangements “‘to 
keep informed of and -to facilitate” inter-govern- 
mental consultation or action with respect to com- 
modity problems. This Committee is to consist of 
a Chairman to represent the Preparatory Commit- 
tee, a person nominated by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and a person to be concerned in 
particular with non-agricultural primary commodi- 


ties. 


Expert Advice to Member Governments 


In addition to its, decisions on ITO’s role in the 
field of expert advice for economic development, 
the Council decided on the machinery by which the 
United Nations itself would provide or arrange 
for the provision of expert advice to Member states 
in all fields, not merely economic development. This 
action implements a General Assembly resolution 
referring the question to the Council. 

The Council's decision calls on the Secretariat, 
in co-operation with the specialized agencies, to 
perform the following services connected with the 
provision of expert advice: 

1. To assist Member governments in obtaining 
data on expert personnel, and research and other 
facilities, which the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies can make available on request; 

2. To develop plans for the most efficient use of 
these personnel and resources; 

3. To assist Member governments to secure advice, 
on terms mutually agreed upon by the _ gov- 
ernments and the Secretariat, through the medium 
of teams of experts, which would study specific prob- 
lems and recommend solutions. 

In a separate resolution the Council expressed 
the view that the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission, in carrying out its functions in regard to 
technical and other assistance to any country, 


Several decisions on transport and communica- 
tions, other than those on European inland trans- 
port which were contingent on decisions concern- 
ing the Economic Commission for Europe, were 
taken by the Economic and Social Council, all of 
them arising from recommendations made by its 
Transport and Communications Commission. 

Of first-rank importance was the Council’s de- 
cision concerning the establishment of a new spe- 
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should be guided by the principle that “such as- 
sistance should not be used for the purpose of 
exploitation or of obtaining political and other 
advantages exclusively for countries rendering such 
assistance.” 


Resources Conservation and Utilization 


As a long-term aid to economic development and 
“recognizing the importance of the world’s natural 
resources . to the reconstruction of devastated 
areas,” the Council approved a United States pro- 
posal to call a United Nations Scientific Confer- 
ence on the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources. The purpose of this conference will be 
limited to exchanging information on techniques 
of conservation and utilization, and will have no 
power to make recommendations to governments. 


The conference will be held not earlier than 
1948, in view of the crowded conference schedule 
for the current year. 


FAO Timber Conference 


Recognizing the seriousness of the present tim- 
ber shortage, “which is delaying reconstruction and 
threatening recovery in devastated countries,’ the 
Council adopted a resolution urging “Members of 
the United Nations to whose economy Europe’s 
production, import or export of forest products 
is important, whether immediately or from the 
point of view of longer-range development of 
potential resources and consumption requirements,” 
to participate in a forthcoming timber conference 
to be held in Czechoslovakia under the auspices of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. The reso- 
lution notes the urgent need for international con- 
sultation on this problem, and states that “in any 
immediate solutions . . . full consideration must 
be given to the long-range requirements of sound 
forest policy.”” The resolution instructs the Secre- 
tary-General to arrange for United Nations repre- 
sentation at this conference, which is to be the 
first of a series of regional meetings on timber to 
be held this year. 













cialized agency for international shipping. The 
Council directed the Secretary-General to convene 
a conference “to consider the establishment of an 
inter-governmental maritime organization.” If prac- 
ticable, it will meet next autumn, at a place to be 
determined by the Secretary-General after consul- 
tation with the President of the Council. 

In addition to all Member states of the United 
Nations, the following governments are to be in- 
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vited to attend: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, 
Finland, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Roumania, 
Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen. Specialized 
agencies and other appropriate inter-governmental 
organizations and international organizations con- 
cerned will be invited to send observers. The 
Council expressed the hope that delegations to the 
conference would have full signatory powers. 

The Secretary-General is to prepare the pro- 
visional agenda for the conference, at which a draft 
convention for a proposed shipping agency, pre- 
pared by the United Maritime Consultative Coun- 
cil (UMCC), will serve as the basis of discussion. 
Prior to the conference, the Secretary-General will 
circulate this draft convention to governments for 
comment, and the comments will in turn be cir- 
culated. 

The draft convention which is to serve as a work- 
ing paper at the conference envisages a specialized 
agency with consultative and advisory functions 
which would: 

1. Provide machinery for co-operation among 
governments on technical matters of all kinds 
affecting international shipping, and encourage the 
general adoption of the highest practicable stand- 
ards in matters concerning maritime safety and 
efficiency of navigation; 

2. Encourage the removal of all forms of dis- 
criminatory action and unnecessary restrictions by 
governments affecting shipping engaged in interna- 
tional trade, so as to promote the availability of 
shipping services to the commerce of the world; 

3. Provide for consideration of any shipping 
problems of an international character, involving 
matters of general principle, which may be re- 
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ferred to the proposed organization by the United 
Nations (matters which are suitable for settlement 
through the normal processes of the international 
shipping business would not come within the scope 
of the organization) ; 

}. Provide for the exchange of information 
among governments on matters under considera- 
tion by the organization. 

In addition to these functions, the Council de- 
cided that the conference should consider whether 
the scope and purposes of the proposed organiza- 
tion should include the removal or prevention of 
unfair restrictive practices by shipping. concerns. 

The responsibility for establishing the new 
agency now rests with the governments which are 
to participate at the conference. This decision com- 
pletes the Council’s consideration of the question 
of an international shipping organization, and the 
subject is now off the agenda of the Council and 
the Transport and Communications Commission. 


Safety at Sea and in the Air 

One of the problems brought to the attention 
of the Council by the Temporary Transport and 
Communications Commission as one _ requiring 
immediate attention concerned the need for co- 
ordinating activities in the fields of aviation, ship- 
ping and telecommunications with reference to 
safety and rescue at sea and in the air. There is 
today a convention on safety of life at sea, but it 
needs to be revised in the light of technical de- 
velopments. For this purpose the United Kingdom 
has called a conference provisionally scheduled to 
meet next autumn in London. 

The Transport and Communications Commis 
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sion had recommended that it would be desirable 
for the Council to set up a small technical com- 
mittee consisting of international organizations in- 
terested in the co-ordination of rescue measures, 
to prepare a report describing existing measures for 
co-ordinating safety and rescue arrangements. The 
Commission had suggested that this committee 
should meet before the London conference and, if 
possible, make recommendations to that body on 
action required. 

Since Spain is a member of three of the four 
organizations mentioned by the Commission, the 
question of principle—whether the United Nations 
can co-operate in any way with them—was left to 
the Council to decide. 

In the course of the discussion, the United King- 
dom agreed that it would convene a preparatory 
committee and that the committee would be com- 
posed not of representatives of organizations but 
of experts summoned in their individual capacity. 
The Council “noted” this statement. 


ITU and UPU 


Still to be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations as specialized agencies are two world 
communications organizations already in existence— 
the Universal Postal Union and the International 
Telecommunications Union. The Council author- 
ized its standing Committee on Negotiations with 
Specialized Agencies to enter into negotiations “‘at 
the appropriate time’’--in other words, once Franco 
Spain has been excised from membership—with both 
of these agencies. 

The United States had called two conferences— 
one radio administrative and the other plenipoten- 
tiary — of the International Telecommunications 
Union, scheduled respectively to convene on May 





Co-ordination of World Statistics 


Recommendations were made to the Economic 
and Social Council by its Statistical Commission 
on the need for co-ordinating the statistical activi- 
ties of the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies in the collection, interpretation, and dissemina- 
tion of statistical information. The Council, taking 
note of these recommendations, requested the Sec- 
retary-General to make periodic reports to sessions 
of the Statistical Commission on the progress 
achieved in developing administrative instruments, 
procedures, and agreements through which effective 
co-operation might be secured. 

In accordance with the views of the Statistical 
Commission on the appropriate functions of non- 
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5 and July 1. The Council endorsed the action of 
the United States in not inviting the Franco Gov- 
ernment of Spain to attend. 

The plenipotentiary conference will revise the 
international telecommunications convention and 
reorganize ITU so that it may be brought into re- 
lationship with the United Nations as a specialized 
agency. The radio administrative conference will 
revise radio regulations, redistribute frequencies, 
and organize an international committee for the 
registration of wavelengths. 

As for the Universal Postal Union, the French 
Government has called the Congress of the UPU, 
to meet in Paris next May, to consider what re- 
organization is required to bring UPU into line 
with the United Nations as a specialized agency. 
In response to a request from the French Govern- 
ment, the Secretary-General, citing the General 
Assembly’s resolution on the Government of Spain, 
recommended that Spain should not be asked to the 


meeting. 


Inland Transport Studies 


The Council also decided, as its Transport and 
Communications Commission had recommended, 
to instruct the Secretary-General to study and report 
on the question of a regional inland transport or- 
ganization for Asia and the Far East, and of another 
for the Americas. In the latter connection, he is to 
take into account the appropriate American trans- 
port organizations which already exist—such as the 
Pan-American Union. 

The Council also accepted a recommendation 
that the Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion should itself serve as adviser to the Council 
on travel questions, rather than set up a separate 
agency for this purpose. 






governmental international organizations interested 
in the development of statistics, the Council re- 
quested that the Secretary-General especially 
consider the desirability of (1) eliminating du- 
plication in statistical programs and _ activities 
in developing his relationship with non-govern- 
mental organizations interested in statistics; and 
(2) assuming responsibility for such statistical ac- 
tivities as might be more appropriately undertaken 
by the United Nations than by the non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

Following a recommendation of its Statistical 
Commission, the Council decided to convene a 
World Statistical Congress, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in September, 1947. The congress, it 
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was agreed, will consist of a limited program of 
general meetings focusing attention upon the sta- 
tistical activities on the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies, and non-governmental organizations. 

Members of the United Nations are to be in- 
vited to participate in the congress by sending as 
delegates an adequate number of leading statisti- 
cians from their countries. Specialized agencies, in- 
ter-governmental agencies, and interested govern- 
ment organizations are to be invited to participate 
by direct attendance and by co-ordinating the time 
and place of their statistical meetings with those of 
the World Statistical Congress. 

The Council approved recommendations of the 
Statistical Commission regarding its program for 
the development of an international standard in- 
dustrial classification, and authorized the Statistical 
Commission to invite individual experts, not more 
than seven in number, to make proposals to the 
Commission on this subject. 

Supporting recommendations of the Statistical 
Commission concerning unpublished statistical 
documents of the League of Nations, the Council 
requested the Secretary-General to arrange for the 
publication of a number of technical papers which 
were prepared under the direction of the League 
of Nations Committee of Statistical Experts. These 
papers are: “Measurement of National Income and 
the Construction of Social Accounts,” “Banking 
Statistics, Recommendations on Scope and Princi- 
ples of Classifications,” and “Note on Balance of 
Payments Statistics.” 

The Council requested the Secretary-General to 
arrange for the publication of a supplement to the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics describing in detail 
the statistical series contained in the Bulletin, and 
to provide for revisions from time to time as occa- 
sion warranted. It also asked the Secretary-General 
to pursue as expeditiously as possible investigation 
on statistics of national income and national expen- 
diture with the view to preparing such data for 
publication at an early date. 


Population Program 

After full discussion at plenary meetings and in 
its Social Committee, the Council endorsed seven 
recommendations of its Population Commission. 

Recognizing the need of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies for population statistics, esti- 
mates, and studies, the Council recommended that 
the Secretary-General provide the means to supply 
those needs, in collaboration with the agencies con- 
cerned, taking into consideration the question of 
appropriate allocation of costs in accordance with 
the agreements existing between the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. The Council further 
recommended that the Secretary-General report to 
the Population and Statistical Commissions at their 
next sessions on steps taken to this end. 
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The Council welcomed the steps being taken to 
conduct co-operatively population censuses of Amer. 
ican nations, and agricultural censuses of all na- 
tions of the world. It recommended that the Mem. 
ber states proposing to take censuses in or around 
i950 should use comparable schedules as far as 
possible. In this regard, the Secretary-General was 
requested to offer advice and assistance, and to co- 
operate with FAO and those Member states which 
intended to participate in the proposed 1950 World 
Census of Agriculture. The Member states partici- 
pating in the above census, or in the 1950 Census 
of the Americas, were requested to keep the Secre- 
tary-General informed as to the development of 
those projects, and to furnish him, in the case of 
the 1950 Census of the Americas, with copies of 
schedules and basic documents for distribution to 
all Members. Finally, the Secretary-General was re- 
quested to keep the Member states and the Statisti- 
cal and Population Commissions informed on 
devolopments relating to these censuses. 


The Council recommended the publication by 
the United Nations of a Demographic Year-Book, 
containing a regular series of basic demographic 
statistics, and asked for publication of the first 
issue as early as possible in 1948. The Council 
further recommended that the Secretary-General 
prepare an outline of the appropriate contents of 
this Year-Book for circulation among the members 
of the various Commissions concerned well in ad- 
vance of their next sessions. 

The Council took note of the Population Com- 
mission’s report on the need for improving the 
accuracy, comparability, and usefulness of demo- 
graphic data. It, therefore, requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare proposals to effect greater com- 
parability of basic data and summary statistical 
measurements relating to fertility, mortality (in- 
cluding infant mortality), characteristics of the 
population, international and internal migration, 
and the labor force. In addition, the Secretary- 
General was requested to prepare proposals for 
improving the quality of such data and increasing 
their usefulness. 


The Council noted the report of the Population 
Commission on the desirability of population 
studies of the trust territories. The Commission in 
its report had pointed out that most of its work 
for the coming year would be “technical and 
methodological.””’ However, it believed that a valu- 
able contribution to substantive studies might be 
made by a demographic study of the trust territor- 
ies. The Population Commission had debated 
whether this special study should cover all the non- 
self-governing territories, as proposed by the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R., or whether, as the majority 
of the Commission agreed, it should be limited at 
present to the trust territories. 
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The Council offered assistance to the Trusteeship 
Council with respect to population data and pro- 
blems of the trust territories, and proposed that 
data be collected through questionnaires. This data 
would make possible demographic studies covering 
the following subjects: the dynamics of past popula- 
tion growth and present numbers; birth and mor- 
tality rates, the mean expectation of life and the 
prospects of population growth; the distribution 
of population by occupations and educational 
levels; the density and distribution of population 
in specific areas; and migration of population. 

Meanwhile, the Economic and Social Council 
requested the Secretary-General to proceed with 
population studies of the territories on the basis 
of existing data, covering the subjects listed above, 
pending the collection of new data through trust 
territory questionnaires. He was also requested ‘> 
issue, on the basis of these studies, a series of reports 
on the demographic characteristics of the popula- 
tions of individual trust territories, and prepare 
a report on concrete achievments in fulfilling this 
task. 

During the meetings of the Population Commis- 
sion, the French representative had suggested that 
studies be sponsored of optimum population size 





Social Commission’s Report 


One of the most important steps taken by the 
Economic and Social Council, following its con- 
sideration of the report of its Social Commission, 
was to request the Secretary-General to take neces- 
sary action to transfer to the United Nations the 
functions formerly exercised by the League of 
Nations relating to the suppression of traffic in 
women and children and the circulation of and 
trafic in obscene publications. 

The Council recommended that the procedure 
followed in regard to the transfer to the United 
Nations of the functions formerly exercised by the 
League of Nations under the Conventions on Nar- 
cotic Drugs be followed in these two matters. 

It requested the Secretary-General to report on 
the possibility of an Eastern Bureau being establish- 
ed to take appropriate measures for the suppression 
of traffic in women and children in the East, and 
to inquire into the need for the establishment of 
other regional bureaux. 

The Secretary-General was instructed to resume 
the study of the 1937 draft League Convention on 
the exploitation of the prostitution of others. De- 
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and optimum rate of population growth from the 
economic point of view. The Council requested 
the Secretary-General to formulate, for considera- 
tion by the Population Commission at its next 
session, the steps which might be taken to en- 
courage studies of the most favorable rate of 
population change from both the economic and 
social points of view. 

The Council noted the Population Commission’s 
reports regarding the necessity of studing the inter- 
play of the economic, social, and demographic 
factors hindering the attainment of an adequate 
standard of living and the cultural development 
of the population in certain countries. 


It therefore requested the Secretary-General to 
prepare, for those governments asking assistance, 
a plan of study of demographic problems on the 
following subjects: size and rate of growth of the 
population; population distribution and density 
in various parts of the country concerned; social 
conditions among the people; degree of industrial 
development; character and conditions of land use; 
social and occupational composition of the popula- 
tion; and distribution of the people by level of 
education. 








sirable amendments should be examined and the 
views of governments obtained as to whether an 
amended convention was likely to meet with their 
approval. 

The Council further requested the Secretary- 
General to consider measures for an effective cam- 
paign against the traffic in women and children 
and measures contemplated for the prevention and 
suppression of prostitution. A report to this end is 
to be made to the Social Commission. 

As the first stage in the development of a long- 
term program of social welfare, the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General in co-operation with 
the appropriate specialized agency to arrange for 
the study of (1) methods of social welfare admin- 
istration at present in use in different countries, 
(2) methods of furnishing advice and’ information 
and providing experts for countries in need of 
assistance in developing their social welfare schemes, 
and (3) the means by which a long-term welfare 
training program of assistance to governments 
might be developed. 

The Council considered also making provision for 
the continuance for the urgent and important ad- 
visory functions in the social welfare field formerly 
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carried on by UNRRA. It authorized the Secre- 
tary-General, in co-operation with the appropriate 
specialized agencies, to undertake the functions 
formerly exercised by the League of Nations in child 
welfare and social services, and to deal with urgent 
work connected with social services, such as assump- 
tion of the advisory functions performed in this 
field by UNRRA. 

Approval was given to a recommendation of the 
Social Commission that the United Nations should 
undertake the functions and activities formerly exer- 
cised by the League of Nations in the field of 
child welfare, pending a more definitive recommen- 
dation for action by the Social Commission. The 
Council agreed with a recommendation of the Social 
Commission that the Secretary-General should pro- 
ceed to carry on the necessary research, with the 
object of giving information and advice to govern- 
ments and inter-governmental organizations on 
child welfare. 

The Council was of the opinion that in any ap- 
plications for advisory social welfare submitted by 
countries formerly assisted by UNRRA, the Secre- 
tary-General should make no distinction between 
those countries, other than their need for assistance. 

The Council considered the problem of providing 
assistance to indigent foreigners. On this point, it 


requested the Secretary-General to collect from 


governments the most recent information regard- 
ing their administrative practices on giving assist- 
ance to indigent foreigners, and to report to the 
Social Commission on the extent to which the Model 
Convention on Assistance to Indigent Foreigners, 
approved by the League of Nations in 1938, corre- 
sponded to the exigencies of the situation prevail- 
ing today, and what changes, if any, should be made. 

At its second session in 1946, the Economic and 
Social Council requested its Social Commission to 
consider how effective machinery could be devel- 
oped for studying on a wide international basis the 
means for the prevention of crime and the treatment 
of offenders. It suggested that the Commission con- 
sult with the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission and recommend a scheme by which 
this subject could be fruitfully dealt with on a 
broad international basis in close association with 
related problems. 

In conformity with a General Assembly resolu- 
tion relating to Spain, the Social Commission did 
not give effect to the Council’s request that it 
should consult with the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission. This action was approved 
by the Council. 

The Council, however, requested the Secretary- 
General to submit a report at a future session of 
the Social Commission on the question of the pre- 
vention of crime and treatment of offenders show- 
ing what suggestions are suitable for international 
action and how they could be carried out. 
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Housing and Town Planning 


In accordance with a resolution of the General 
Assembly of December 14, 1946, the Economic and 
Employment Commission, the Social Commission, 
the Population Commission and the Commission 
on Human Rights all considered at their meetin 
in January and February the world problem of 
shortage of housing. 

The chairmen of the Economic and Employment 
and the Social Commissions agreed that the Social 
Commission should “undertake to formulate the 
demand side of the problem, keeping in mind the 
importance of viewing housing needs in relation 
to other urgent needs and working out a priority 
schedule on a quantitative basis,” and that “after 
the Social Commission had presented that side of 
the problem, it would become the responsibility of 
the Economic and Employment Commission to 
consider other economic aspects of housing.” 

Taking into account the General Assembly’s reso- 
lution on housing and town planning, the Council 
instructed the Social Commission, in collaboration 
with the Economic and Employment Commission, 
to continue its study of housing problems in close 
co-operation with the appropriate inter-govern- 
mental organizations. 

The Council requested the Secretary-General to 
make the necessary arrangements to provide facili- 
ties for the study of rural and urban housing and 
town planning and to report on the investigations 
made to the Social and the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commissions. 

The Council directed that a proposal contained 
in a General Assembly resolution of December 14, 
1946, for an international conference of experts on 
housing be submitted to its Social Commission in- 
cluding a statement of objectives, scope and compo- 
sition. —The Commission was asked to submit, in 
collaboration with the Economic and Employment 
Commission, recommendations to the next session 
of the Council as to what action, if any, should be 
taken. 


Migration 


During its deliberations, the Social Commission 
had recommended that the Economic and Social 
Council establish an ad hoc technical committee to 
“consider the documentation on migration to be 
submitted by the Secretariat” to that Commission. 
In making this recommendation, the Commission 
recalled that the question of migration had a social 
aspect which had recieved the attention of the ILO 
and the League of Nations for a long time, and 
the Social Commission could not neglect this aspect. 
It further proposed that this technical committee 
be composed of members representing the Social 
and Population Commissions, as well as represent- 
atives of the appropriate specialized agencies, 
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particularly the ILO. This proposal was endorsed 
by the Population Commission. 

“The Economic and Social Council considered 
the recommendations of the two Commissions, but 
was of the opinion that a decision should be post- 
poned pending further study. It, therefore, invited 
the Council on a practical plan for allocating func- 
tions in this field among the various organs con- 
cerned. The Council also requested the Secretary- 
General to make preliminary studies to facilitate 
and expedite this work of the Commissions. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


The Council approved a special world-wide ap- 
peal for non-governmental voluntary contributions 
to the International Children’s Emergency Fund by 
way of a “One Day’s Pay” collection, or some alter- 
native form of collection, if it is better adapted to 
any particular country. 

The purpose of the Fund is to meet emergency 
relief needs of children, adolescents, expectant and 
nursing mothers of countries which were victims 
of aggression, including countries which have been 
receiving assistance from UNRRA. Relief is to be 
given without discrimination because of race, creed, 
nationality, status, or political belief. 

The Council requested the Secretary-General to 
make necessary arrangements for the making of the 
appeal, taking into account the circumstances of 
each country. The Council urged governments to 
facilitate this voluntary effort and authorized the 
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Secretary-General, after due consultations, to fix a 
date most suitable for the collection. 

The Council approved a program and estimate 
ol expenses for 1947 and requested the Executive 
Board of the Fund in its first report of its opera- 
tions, to be made to the next session of the Council, 
to give as detailed a program of work as possible. 

It approved a recommendation of the Executive 
Board that Switzerland be added to its member- 
ship. Other members of the Fund are: Argentine, 
Australia, Brazil, Byelorussian S$.S.R., Canada, 
China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, France, Greece, Iraq, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

Switzerland, the only member of the Fund which 
is not a Member State of the United Nations, was 
admitted because of its part in providing a haven 
in recent years for so many child refugees. 

Within the scope of the operations of the Fund, 
the Council directed that priorities be given to 
(1) Supplementing the essential food and other 
supplies needed to alleviate malnutrition and 
disease in children and to safeguard the health of 
expectant mothers. (2) encouraging the re-estab- 
lishment of children’s institutions and services de- 
stroyed by the war, and (g) enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of the United Nations and the World Health 
Organization in giving assistance for fellowships for 
the training of health and welfare personnel for 
children’s work. 


Dr George F. Davidson 
of Canada (left) and 
Leonid I. Kaminsky, of 
the Byelorussian S. S. R., 
had adjoining places at 


the Council’s meetings. 








Emergency measures shall be so developed and 
administered as to utilize and strengthen the per- 
manent child health and child welfare programs of 
the countries receiving assistance and promote effec- 
tive co-ordination of official and voluntary services. 

The Fund, it was recommended, should maintain 
close relations with other relief agencies and in 
particular with the other activities of the United 
Nations, including the appropriate specialized agen- 
cies and the Division of Social Affairs, of the United 
Nations Secretariat. 

Governments requesting assistance are required 
to submit proposals giving information required by 
the Executive Board as to their needs and the meth- 
ods by which relief programs will be carried out. 
These proposals should show how the following 
requirements will be met: (1) Provision for proper 
and efficient administration of the program; (2) 
utilization, as far as possible, of existing official and 
voluntary agencies, with provision made for co- 
ordination of the services of all agencies utilized 
in carrying out the programs for which assistance is 
requested; (3) assurance that supplies and services 
under the programs will be equitably disposed or 
distributed on the basis of need without discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, creed, national status, or 
political belief. 

The Fund was requested to submit interim re- 
ports to each session of the Council in 1947 and 
1948 in addition to the annual report. As far as 
possible, these reports will be considered by the 
Social Commission before their consideration by 
the Council. 


Decisions on UNRRA 

Another aspect of emergency relief operations on 
which the Council took a decision concerned the 
assumption of the responsibilities incumbent on 
UNRRA, under agreements between that agency 
and countries receiving UNRRA aid regarding the 
use of local currency proceeds derived from the sale 
of UNRRA supplies. 

In accordance with this decision, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations is to make arrange- 
ments for receiving reports from the governments 
receiving UNRRA assistance on the amounts of 
local currency available from the sale of UNRRA 
supplies, and on the expenditures made on certain 
relief and rehabilitation projects detailed in the 
UNRRA agreements. These reports will then be 
made available to the Economic and Social Council. 

By this decision, the Council endorsed the view 
of several representatives that the use of inter- 
national funds belonging to an international agency 
going out of existence and pledged to certain pur- 
poses should in some way continue to be reported 
to an international body. 
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In a separate resolution, the Council took note 
of a report on post-UNRRA relief needs, prepared 
by a Special Technical Committee last January, and 
communicated directly to Member governments in 
accordance with a General Assembly resolution. 


Proposals for a World Calendar 


The Council had before it a proposal by the 
Peruvian delegation for a new calendar, to be 
adopted on January 1, 1950, which would have 
twelve months and equal quarters, and a perpetu- 
ally stable pattern of quarter years, months, weeks, 
days and fixed holidays. The first month in each 
quarter would have thirty-one days, the other two 
(including February) would have thirty. There 
would be a “Year-End World Holiday,” which 
would be in effect the eighth day of the last week 
of the year, following Saturday, December go and 
preceding Sunday, January 1. On leap year, a “Leap- 
Year World Holiday” would follow Saturday, June 
go, and precede Sunday, July 1. 

This proposal was deferred for consideration un- 
til the Council’s next session, and, in the meantime, 
the Secretariat was instructed to prepare all avail- 
able material on the question and to inform Mem- 
ber governments of the proposal. 


Translation of the Classics 


The General Assembly referred to the Council 
a Lebanese proposal for the translation of the 
world’s classics. The Council at this session decided 
to request UNESCO to submit to it by June 1, 
1948 a report giving recommendations on the 
action needed to implement this proposal. This 
report is to include data on objective means of 
selecting great books, the needs of various cultural 
regions and suggestions for general assistance in 
translation, publication and distribution. 

The project is of international concern, the reso- 
lution points out, and of great significance for the 
promotion of international cultural co-operation. 
Its implementation is linked closely with all the 
activities of UNESCO for raising the general level 
of culture among the peoples of the world. Certain 
nations do not have sufficient facilities for the 
authentic translation of numerous classics into their 
own languages. The project will therefore assist the 
cultural development of under-developed areas. 


The resolution suggests a line of action in pre- 
paring its report, which includes consultation with 
appropriate international bodies, as well as with 
national organizations and experts. It further sug- 
gests that UNESCO ask Member nations to submit 
directly or through the United Nations their sug- 
gestions on lists of their own classics as well as of 
the works they consider as “world classics.” In 
addition, it invites UNESCO to prepare a tenta- 
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tive list of the classics of all nations and cultures 
with particular emphasis on those which would 
promote international understanding and good 
will. The definition of “classics,” the resolution 
suggests, should include works which are deemed 
by the highest authorities to have universal signifi- 
cance and permanent value. The books should not 
be limited to those of any particular culture, age 
or field of knowledge. 


Members of UNESCO 


UNESCO had requested that it be authorized 
to admit to its membership three states not Mem- 


Freedom of Information Conference 


The Council requested its Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press to pre- 
pare a draft agenda for an International Conference 
on Freedom of Information to be held not later 
than the end of 1947. 

It took this action in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of December 14, 1946, 
which, in calling for an International Conference 
on Freedom of Information, stated: “Freedom of 
information is a fundamental human right and is 
the touchstone of all the freedoms to which the 
United Nations is consecrated.” 

Invitations to the conference, it was agreed, 
should not necessarily be confined to Members of 
the United Nations, and an opportunity should be 
given to specialized agencies, such as UNESCO, and 
appropriate non-governmental organizations, to 
participate. 

In its resolution, the General Assembly suggested 
that the conference be convened in accordance with 
the following guiding principles: (1) the purpose 
of the conference shall be to formulate its views 
concerning the rights, obligations and _ practices 
which should be included in the concept of freedom 
of information; and (2) delegations to the confer- 
ence shall include in each instance persons actually 
engaged or experienced in press, radio, motion pic- 
tures and other media for the dissemination of 
information. 


Drafting a Bill of Rights 

A temporary sub-commission was appointed by 
the Council to prepare a preliminary draft of an 
International Bill of Human Rights. It consists of 
the following members of the Commission on 
Human Rights: Australia, Chile, China, France, 
Lebanon, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and _ the 
United States. 
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bers of the United Nations: Switzerland, Austria 
and Italy. The Council approved this request by 
a majority vote. The U.S.S.R. representative voted 
against the Austrian application and abstained from 
voting on the Italian and Swiss applications. 


By another majority decision, the Council de- 
ferred consideration of Hungary’s application for 
admission to UNESCO to the next Council session, 
on the ground that this application had been re- 
ceived after the Council's agenda for this session had 


been closed. 







It was agreed that this temporary sub-commission 
submit a preliminary draft of an International 
Bill of Human Rights to the Commission on 
Human Rights at its next meeting, and that this 
draft, as developed by the Commission on Human 
Rights, be submitted to all Members of the United 
Nations for their observations, suggestions and 
proposals. After further consideration by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and its temporary sub- 
commission, the draft will be considered by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council with a view to recom- 
mending an International Bill of Human Rights 
to the General Assembly in 1948. 

The Council decided that in the first instance 
the sub-commission should examine what rights,. 
obligations and practices should be included in the 
concept of freedom of information and should 
report to the Commission on Human Rights on 
any issues that may arise from such examination. 


Sub-Commissions Elected 


The Council decided that, subject to the consent 
of their Governments, the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and the Press be com- 
posed of the following persons: Z. Chafee, United 
States; P. H. Chang, China; Chr. A. R. Christensen, 
Norway; R. J. Cruikshank, United Kingdom; Lic. 
José Isaac Fabrega, Panama; George V. Ferguson, 
Canada; Roberto Fontaina, Uruguay, André Ge- 
raud, France; Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
the Netherlands; J. M. Lomakin, U.S.S.R.; Salava- 
dor Lopez, Philippine Republic; Lev Sychrava, 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Council decided that, subject to the consent 
of their Governments, the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities be composed as follows: A. P. Borisov, 
U.S.S.R.; Dr. C. F. Chang, China; Jonathan 
Daniels, United States; Erik Enar Ekstrand, 
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Sweden; William Morris Jutson McNamara, Aus- 
tralia: M. R. Masani, India; Miss Elizabeth Mon- 
roe, United Kingdom; Josef Niso, Belgium; Arturo 
Menses Pallares, Ecuador; Herard Roy, Haiti; Re- 
zazada Shafaq, Iran; Samuel Spanien, France. 


Status of Women 


After the Economic and Social Council had dis- 
cussed at length the scope of its Commission on the 
Status of Women, it gave a precise definition of the 
Commission’s functions. 

“The functions of the Commission” the Council 
decided, “‘shall be to prepare recommendations and 
reports to the Economic and Social Council on pro- 
moting women’s rights in political, economic, civil, 
social, and educational fields. The Commission 
shall also make recommendations to the Council on 
urgent problems requiring immediate attention in 
the field of women’s rights with the object of im- 
plementing the principle that men and women shall 
have equal rights, and to develop proposals to give 
effect to such recommendations.” 

The Council resolved that the preliminary draft 
of the International Bill of Human Rights be cir- 
culated to members of the Commission on the Status 


of Women at the same time as it is made available 


to members of the Commission on Human Rights. 
The Commission on the Status of Women is to be 
represented by its officers (the chairman, vice-chair- 
man, and rapporteur) at all sessions of the Commis- 
sion of Human Rights at which the draft Inter- 


national Bill of Human Rights is under considera- 
tion. 

The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities will 
be requested to invite the Commission on the Status 
of Women to send a representative to participate 
in its deliberations when items relating to discrimi- 
nation based on sex are discussed. 

‘The Council decided that the Commission on the 
Status of Women be requested at its next session to 
undertake as its immediate program of work the 
examination of legal and customary disabilities of 
women as they affect legal and customary oppor- 
tunities. 

The Commission was also asked to investigate 
women’s economic rights in co-operation with the 
International Labour Organisation. These investi- 
gations will be for the purpose of fragning pro- 
posals for action. 

The Secretary-General was requested to consult 
with UNESCO on the development of a program 
of basic education without distinction as to sex, 
race, or creed, and to report to the next session of 
the Commission on the progress of this program. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council at its second session last year, 
Member States had forwarded to them a question- 
naire in which information on the legal status and 
treatment of women was sought. Member States are 
invited to reply as early as possible to the questions 
relating to education to provide the Commission 


Leroy D. Stinebower, of the United 
States, (left) and Alexander P. Moro- 
zov of the U.S.S.R., talking it over in 
the Delegates’ Lounge at Lake Success. 
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with data to enable it to give early consideration 
to recommendations for possible action to advance 
the rights of women in the educational field. 

In addition, Member governments are invited to 
reply by July 1, 1947, to the sections of the ques- 
tionnaire dealing with franchise and eligibility to 
hold public office. They are to indicate as far as 
possible any changes in law or practice on these 
matters since the passage of the General Assembly 
resolution of December 11, 1946 calling upon Mem- 
ber States to fulfil the aims of the Charter by grant- 
ing to women the same political rights as are en- 
joyed by men. 

The Council directed the Secretary-General to 
circulate Part II of the questionnaire on the Legal 
Status and Treatment of Women. This section deals 
with women’s status in relation to private law, and 
embraces such subjects as their legal capacity, domi- 
cile, property, and marital status. The Secretary- 
General was asked also to expedite the preparation 
of such other questionnaires on economic rights as 
might be considered necessary, after consultation 
with the International Labour Organisation. 

The Secretary-General was further asked to pre- 
pare a preliminary report to the Commission on the 
Status of Women on the work achieved in informing 
women on the use of the franchise in countries 
where they have recently acquired the right to vote. 
He was asked to report on methods by which the 
Secretariat might act as a center for the collection 
of publications in this field and making them avail- 
able to the Members of the United Nations. 

The Council directed the Secretary-General to 
make arrangements for the presence of observers 
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Professor Morozov (left) 
with Dr. Jan Papanek. the 
Czechoslovak representa- 
tive, conferring on a 


draft document. 


from the Inter-American Commission of Women 
and other similar organizations such as the Anti- 
Fascist Women’s Committee, at all future sessions 
of the Commission on the Status of Women to act 
in an advisory and informative capacity. He was 
requested also to consider the appointment of a 
competent woman as head of the Status of Women 
Section of the United Nations Division of Human 
Rights as soon as possible. 

The Council recommended that UNESCO con- 
sider the desirability of paying special attention in 
its educational and social program to those countries 
and regions where women have no voice in political 
affairs, and to those places where women have the 
franchise, but have not been granted full political 
rights. 

The Trusteeship Council was invited to take note 
of the importance aitached by the Council to the 
requirement in Article 88 of the Charter whereby 
each administrating authority of a trust territory 
is obliged to make an annual report to the General 
Assembly based on a questionnaire on the political, 
economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants. The Economic and Social Council 
invited the Trusteeship Council to consider meth- 
ods of promoting the political, economic, social, 
and educational rights of women in the trust terri- 


tories. 


Genocide 


Acting in accordance with a General Assembly 
resolution of December 11, 1946, the Council de- 
cided to instruct the Secretary-General to submit 
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to the next session of the Council a draft conven- 
tion on the crime of genocide. Genocide was defined 
by the General Assembly as “a denial of the right 
of existence of entire human groups, as homicide 
is the denial of the right to live of individual 
human beings.” This draft convention will be sub- 


In considering the report of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Council adopted a number of 
resolutions endorsing recommendations and _ reso- 
lutions which the Commission had passed with a 
view to maintaining and strengthening the machin- 
ery for international narcotics control. The Council 
noted that 49 Members of the United Nations had, 
by March 14, signed the Protocol of December 11, 
1946, which amended existing international agree- 
ments, conventions, and other instruments on nar- 
cotic drugs, in order to implement the transfer to 
the United Nations of powers exercised by the 
League of Nations in respect of narcotics control. 

The Council, further, requested the Secretary- 
General to invite all parties to these various instru- 


ments which are not United Nations Members to. 


become parties to the new Protocol at an early date. 
Franco Spain was excepted from this invitation. 

Noting the urgency of re-establishing and, where 
necessary, Improving narcotics control in countries 
directly affected by the war, the Council approved 
the Commission’s decision to ask these countries 
to resume full international collaboration at the 
earliest possible date, and to offer them technical 
assistance on request with a view to re-establishing 
national controls at pre-war levels. In order to im- 
prove control generally, the Council directed the 
Secretary-General to prepare an analytical survey 
of legislation on narcotic drugs in countries which 
are parties to the various conventions, so as to 
ascertain whether such legislation accords with the 
conventions; and to undertake revision of the list 
of narcotic drugs which come within the scope of 
the conventions. 


As a start toward limiting production of raw ma- 
terials, the Secretary-General was directed also to cir- 
cularize a questionnaire on raw opium, prepared by 
the Commission for transmission to the govern- 
ments concerned. The drafting of a similar 
questionnaire on the coca leaf, for consideration at 
the next Commission session, was also approved. 
With regard to the smoking of prepared opium, 
the Council instructed the Secretary-General to in- 
vite all countries where such a practice is still legal 
to prohibit it, along with manufacture and traffic 
for that purpose. He was also instructed to remind 
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mitted, according to the Council's decision, after 
consultation with the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on the Development and Codification of 
Inetrnational Law and with Members of the Human 
Rights Commission, and after reference to Mem- 
ber governments for comment. 






parties to the 1925 Convention that it obliges them 
to send certain statistics of drugs and estimates of 
drug requirements to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Supervisory Body. 

The Council resolved that the occupying powers 
should be invited to take the necessary measures as 
soon as possible for establishing effective narcotics 
control throughout Germany. 

As for Japan which, the Commission reported, 
had in the past willfully violated its treaty obliga- 
tions with respect to the drug traffic—the Council 
decided to recommend to the governments which 
would negotiate peace treaties with Japan that the 
treaties should provide for the most stringent con- 
trol in Japan of all transactions regarding narcotics, 
this control to be under the supervision of “suth 
control authorities as may be established by the 
peace treaties, and of the United Nations, whose 
expert bodies will be available to give such infor- 
mation and advice as may be requested.” 

The Council gave its approval, for the present, 
to a procedure suggested by the Commission for 
making appointments to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, and filled a temporary vacancy on 
the Board by appointing Professor J. Bougault, a 
distinguished French pharmacologist. 

It also invited the Secretary-General to initiate 
studies with a view to amending or deleting a pro- 
vision of the 1925 Convention that requires that 
Permanent Central Opium Board members shall 
not hold any office which puts them in a position 
of direct dependence on their governments. The 
President of the Council expressed the opinion that 
the Secretary-General would have the benefit of 
the Commission’s advice in this matter. 

Finally, in view of the numerous functions and 
duties which must be performed as the consequence 
of the international agreements on narcotic drugs 
and of the General Assembly’s and the Council’s 
decisions, and in view of the urgency of fully re- 
establishing international control of narcotics, the 
Council recommended that the General Assembly 
ensure that the Commission on Narcotic Drugs and 
the Secretary-General are supplied with all -the 
budgetary means required for the efficient discharge 
of the functions and duties of the United Nations 
in this field. 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Thirty-eight more non-governmental organiza- 
tions acquired consultative status at the decision of 
the Council: three in category “A,” 32 in category 
“B” and three others in category “C.” A full list, 
now totalling 42, appears below. 

A General Assembly recommendation to the ef- 
fect that category “A” organizations be entitled to 
submit items for the Council’s provisional agenda 
received the Council’s acceptance. As the conse- 
quence of the discussion of this matter, an Agenda 
Committee was set up, as a new standing committee 
of the Council, which shall consider the items sub- 
mitted for the provisional agenda in advance of 
each session and make recommendations on inclu- 
sion or deferment, and sequence. At this session the 
WFTU submitted an item for the agenda on guar- 


antees for the exercise and development of tradc- 
union rights. The Council referred it to ILO and 
to the Commission on Human Rights. 

To implement the Assembly resolution on Franco 
Spain, the Council resolved that organizations 
should be excluded from relationship if they have 
legally constituted branches in Spain whose 
policies are determined and controlled by the 
Franco Government. They may be eligible for con- 
sultative status, however, if they have only individ- 
ual members in Spain who are not organized into 
a legally constituted branch; if the Spanish 
branches, though properly constituted, have a pure- 
ly humanitarian character, and their policies are 
not determined and controlled by the Franco Gov- 
ernment; or if branches in Spain are now inactive. 


International Non-Governmental Organizations With Consultative Status 


CATEGORY “A”—organizations “which have a basic 
interest in most activities of the Council, and are closely 
linked with the economic and social life of areas which 
they represent.” Organizations admitted to this category 
may circulate statements to Council members, may con- 
sult on a basis of full participation with standing com- 
mittees of the Council and with Commissions and Sub- 
Commissions and may submit items for the Council’s 
provisional agenda. The “A” organizations that are 
starred were admitted to status at previous Council 
sessions. 

* American Federation of Labor 

* International Chamber of Commerce 

* International Co-operative Alliance 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 

* World Federation of Trade Unions 


CATEGORY “B’—organizations with ‘“‘a special com- 
petence but concerned specifically with only a few of 
the fields of activity of the Council.” Organizations ad- 
mitted to this category may submit statements, a list 
of which shall be circulated to Council members, and 
any one of which may then be circulated in full at the 
request of any Council member; arrangements may be 
made for consultation with Commissions, etc., which are 
linked with an organization’s field of interest. “B” organ- 
izations starred: the Liaison Committee of Women’s 
International Organizations is the recognized consulta- 
tive body for the eight other starred women’s organiza- 
tions on subjects on which there is an identity of view. 
* Associated Country Women of the World 
Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 
Econometric Society 
Inter-American Council of Commerce and Produc- 
tion 

International Abolitionist Federation, jointly with 
the International Bureau for Suppression of Traffic 
in Women and Children 
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International African Institute 
* International Alliance of Women for Equal Rights 
and Equal Responsibilities 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
International Committee of Schools for Social Work 
* International Council of Women 
* International Federation of Business and 
sional Women 
International Federation 
Women 
* International Federation of University Women 
Interntional Law Association 
International League for the Rights of Man 
International Missionary Council 
International Organization of Industrial Employers 
International Organization of Journalists 
International Social Service 
International Student Service 
International Transport Workers Federation 
International Union for Child Welfare 
* Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organ- 
izations 
Salvation Army 
Women’s International Democratic Federation 
World’s Alliance of Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations 
World Federation of Democratic Youth 
World Jewish Congress 
World Power Conference 
* World Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
* World Young Women’s Christian Association 
CATEGORY “C”—organizations primarily concerned 
with the development of public opinion and the dis- 
semination of information. Organizations admitted to 
this category have the same privileges as those in 
Category “B.” 
International Association of Lions Clubs 
Rotary International 
World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches. 


Profes- 


of Friends of Young 





United States Aid to Greece and Turkey 


Mr. Austin’s Statement to Security Council 


Ar THE request of the United States, the Greek 
question was again placed on the agenda of the 
Security Council on March 28, and Warren R. 
Austin of the United States made a statement con- 
cerning this question and the proposed program 
of United States assistance to Greece and Turkey. 

The item was admitted to the agenda over the 
objection of Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R., 
who contended that the matter to be discussed was 
new and quite distinct from the incidents on 
Greece’s northern frontiers, which have been under 
investigation by the Security Council’s Commission 
of Inquiry in the Balkans (see page 373) . 

Mr. Gromyko had no objection to inclusion of the 
matter as a new item in the agenda, for he thought 
it should be treated as a separate, independent 
question, and he himself would consider it as such, 
he said. 


No Other Comment 


No other representative commented on the mat- 
ter, and Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, President of the 
Council, ruled that the question was admitted. 
Whether it was an old or new matter, the repre- 
sentatives would be free to talk about the old inci- 
dents or the new problems arising out of the Greek 
problem itself, he stated. 

Mr. Austin said that, in the view of the United 
States, the Security Council should assure itself that 
its members were in agreement on the manner in 
which the Balkan Commission could most effectively 
assist the Council in its further consideration of 
the complaint brought by the Greek Government. 

His principal concern, he continued, was that the 
Commission should continue its work, including 
its investigtations along the northern Greek border, 
until the Council itself had disposed of the Greek 
case. 

It was also necessary for the representatives on 
the Commission, after the preparation of their re- 
port, to come to the seat of the United Nations and 
be available until the termination of the Council’s 
consideration of the Greek complaint. The Com- 
mission should be available to prepare such sup- 
plementary reports as the Council might need. It 
should be ready, if required, to undertake addi- 
tional investigations. 

The United States, said Mr. Austin, hoped that 
the first report of the Commission would be pre- 
pared and forwarded with all possible speed after 
the completion of the Commission’s schedule of 
investigations. The snows in northern Greece were 
melting, and winter was giving way to spring. It 
was reasonable to expect an intensification of the 
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activities of guerrilla bands operating in that area. 
In this situation the danger of border violations was 
obviously increased. 

In these circumstances the United States believed 
that it was of the utmost importance that the Com- 
mission should leave representatives in that border 
area during the time of the preparation of its report 
in Geneva and of the Council’s consideration of the 
report in New York. Such representaives would be 
able to report immediately any violations of the 
border and to furnish the Commission and the 
Council with any additional information which 
might come to light or be needed in dealing with 
the case. The presence of representatives of the 
Unitd Nations on the spot would also inevitably 
have the effect of stabilizing the situation pending 
the action of the Council. 

The Government of the United States, continued 
Mr. Austin, had a very special and pressing interest 
in effective action by the Security Council in the 
Greek case. He did not need to recall to the Coun- 
cil, he said, the desperate plight of Greece and of 
the Greek people or the great concern of the United 
States in preventing Greece’s collapse. 

UNRRA had furnished Greece $362,000,000 in 
food and other relief and rehabilitation assistance. 
Of this amount, the United States, on whose ini- 
tiative UNRRA was first brought into existence in 
November 1943, supplied 72 per cent or $260,- 
640,000. 

In addition, the United States had authorized 
since liberation $181,500,000 in other economic and 
financial assistance, including lend-lease, surplus 
property, export-import bank loans, ships and ship- 
ping services by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. Most of this amount had been spent or 
committed. 


Assistance Ended March 31 


As UNRRA was going out of existence, it would 
make no more shipments after March 31. In Febru- 
ary the British Government informed the United 
States that it would be obliged to discontinue on 
March 31 its financial, economic and advisory as- 
sistance to both Greece and Turkey. 

The aid that Greece received had kept the Greek 
people alive and little more. Greece was still pros- 
trate because of the great damage to its economy, 
system of law and order and society wrought by the 
Nazi occupation and because of the operations of 
guerrilla bands and other factors. 

On March 3, 1947, the Government of Greece 
appealed urgently to the Government of the United 
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States for immediate additional economic, financial 
and expert assistance, without which, it declared, 
Greece would not survive. 

Turkey had also asked the United States for fi- 
nancial assistance at various times during the 
months preceding the notification by Great Britain 
that it would be forced to discontinue its economic 
and advisory assistance on March 31. The United 
States provided Turkey with $95,000,000 in lend- 
lease assistance during and immediately after the 
war, but had been unable to act on the recent re- 
quests. 

On March 12, 1947, the President of the United 
States proposed to Congress a program of assistance 
which he believed would result in meeting the im- 
mediate requirements of Greece and would materi- 
ally contribute to that country’s economic and 
political recovery. It would also permit the exten- 
sion of financial and advisory assistance to help meet 
the needs of Turkey. 

On March 18, 1947, legislation was introduced in 
Congress which, if approved, would give legislative 
sanction to specific proposals based on the recom- 
mendations of the President. 


Considered by Congress 


Congress had the proposed legislation under ac- 
tive consideration, and the Government of the 
United States believed that the whole world should 
be fully informed of its acts, motives and pur- 
poses. 

In accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, the United States would imme- 
diately register with the United Nations for publi- 
cation by the Secretary-General copies of agree- 
ments connected with the execution of this pro- 
gram which might be entered into between Greece 
and the United States or between Turkey and the 
United States. 

The proposed program of assistance, continued 
Mr. Austin, had a specific and direct bearing on the 
central objectives of the United States foreign policy 
—to strengthen the United Nations and to advance 
the building of collective security under the United 
Nations. It would, in fact, be a most essential act 
in support of this policy of the United States in 
and toward the United Nations. As the President 
had said in his message to Congress: “In helping 
free and independent nations to maintain their 
freedom, the United States will be giving effect to 
the principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” 

The proposed program of assistance by the 
United States was directly related to the act of the 
United Nations in establishing the Commission of 
Investigation in the Balkans, Mr. Austin added. 

Armed bands were defying authority in northern 
Greece and threatening the integrity of the state. 
On the one hand, the activities of these bands had 
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helped to make the threat of economic chaos and 
political anarchy throughout Greece so grievous 
and imminent that Greece had found it necessary 
to call on the United States for immediate economic 
and advisory assistance in order to maintain the 
very existence of the state. On the other hand, the 
situation on the frontiers itself was made far more 
dangerous by the economic paralysis and weakness 
inside Greece. 

The United States believed that it was of the 
highest importance that the United Nations should 
should take further action toward meeting the 
urgent problems confronting Greece as it should 
for any other country that might be in similar 
circumstances. 

It was apparent that the Security Council might 
wish to consider, after receipt of the report of the 
Commission of Investigation, such further action 
as recommending that Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Albania should agree on a system of border con- 
trol regulations and that a continuing commission 
made up of representatives of members of the Se- 
curity Council should be established. Under this 
Commission neutral observers could be employed 
to keep constant watch against violations of the 
border regulations agreed on. The Commission 
could be authorized to act under Article 33 of the 
United Nations Charter as an agency for the peace- 
ful settlement of those disputes which might arise 
among the four countries from border difficulties. 

(Article 33 provides that the parties to any dis- 
pute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
should, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peace- 
ful means of their own choice. The Security Council 
should, when it deems it necessary, call on the par- 
ties to settle their dispute by such means) . 


Warren R. Austin of the United States packs away his docu- 
ments after addressing the Security Council. 
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Action along these lines by the Security Council, 
combined with the proposed emergency program 
of assistance by the United States, would advance 
the prospects of peace and security in that part of 
the world. Neither action would be as effective if 
taken alone, for they were complementary, not con- 
flicting proposals—one to watch areas where actual 
disturbances occurred, the other to strengthen 
Greece sufficiently to maintain internal order, and 
to restore to its people hope and confidence in their 
future as a free people. 

Without such measures, each supplementing the 
other, there was grave danger that the situation 
which was now before the Security Council might 
deteriorate, Mr. Austin declared. 

It was partly to prevent such a development that 
the United States took the initiative in proposing 
establishment of the Commission of Investigation 
in the first place and was now considering its re- 
sponse to the Greek request for aid. 


Charter Obligation 


The United States regarded it as an obligation 
under the Charter, as well as a matier of elementary 
self-interest, for every Member of the United Na- 
tions to do its utmost to bring about the peaceful 


adjustment of any international situation before | 


it became a threat to the peace. 

It was Mr. Austin’s belief that the proposed 
United States program of assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, together with effective action by the Se- 
curity Council in the case of the northern Greek 
frontiers, would materially advance the cause of 
peace. 

The United States desired to collaborate in peace 
and equality with all nations. It did not desire to 
dominate, intimidate or threaten the security of 
any nation, large or small. It would support collec- 
tive security for all nations—large as well as small. 
The United States respected, of course, the right 
of all Members of the United Nations to follow 
whatever way of life or system of government they 
chose, so long as the choice was freely made without 
intimidation and so long as such nations did not 
interfere with the rights of other countries or the 
liberties of other peoples. 

The program of economic assistance contemplated 
by the United States was of an emergency and tem- 
porary character, continued Mr. Austin. The United 
States believed that the United Nations and its 
related agencies should assume the principal re- 
sponsibility, within their capabilities, for the long- 
range task of assistance required for the recon- 
struction of Greece. 

The United States gave its full support to the 
emergency relief program conducted by UNRRA. 
United States officials also participated fully in 
drawing up the recommendations for long-range 
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assistance to Greece made by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization’s Mission to Greece. 


Among the FAO recommendations was that the 
Greek Government should request the Economic 
and Social Council and the Governments of the 
United States and United Kingdom to aid it in 
obtaining funds for the continuation of essential 
food and other imports to cover the» period after 
UNRRA’s withdrawal, until expanding exports, in- 
ternational development loans and expanding pro- 
duction enabled Greece to balance its international 
accounts without special aid. 


A further recommendation was that the Greek 
Government should apply to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development or to other 
public financial agencies for a loan of at least 
$100,000,000 for reconstruction and development 
purposes. 

Referring to these recommendations, Mr. Austin 
said that the International Bank was not yet ready 
to begin its loan program, but that it soon would 
be. Greece had not yet appealed to the United 
Nations for financial assistance, but there was a 
reason for this. Greece might be in such a bad finan- 
cial and economic condition that it would not 
qualify as a good credit risk for bank loans. How- 
ever, Greece had indicated that it would apply 
later on. 

Emergency and temporary economic assistance of 
the kind the United States was considering might 
improve the economic and financial condition of 
Greece sufficiently to qualify Greece for reconstruc- 
tion and development loans such as that recom- 
mended in the FAO report. These loans could be 
for the financing of such projects as irrigation and 
power development, the rehabilitation of transport, 
the modernization and development of agriculture, 
and the reconstruction and development of indus- 
try. 


Strongly in Support 


The United States strongly supported the use 
of United Nations machinery for such purposes. 

The FAO report also suggested that the Greek 
Government should request the Economic and So- 
cial Council to arrange for a continuing United 
Nations advisory mission to Greece in connection 
with such a long-range program. Such a mission, 
if requested by the Greek Government, would be a 
constructive step for the United Nations to under- 
take. 

The United States attached particular impor- 
tance to the establishment by the Economic and 
Social Council of the Economic Commission for 
Europe because it was convinced that the economy 
of Greece, as well as that of other European na- 
tions, would be benefited by this international 
action to co-ordinate the efforts of all European 
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countries in their common struggle to recover from 
the ravages of war. As the only non-European mem- 
ber of that Commission, the United States pledged 
the fullest possible participation in its activities. 

These, however, continued Mr. Austin, were long- 
range programs. They could not meet the present 
emergency. It was by combining national and in- 
ternational action of both immediate and long 
range character, aimed at both the security and eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem, that the Members 
of the United Nations could advance the cause of 
collective security. 

President Truman’s message to Congress compre- 
hended more than Greece and Turkey when he 
spoke of conditions in the world affecting the se- 
curity of the United States through the insecurity 
of the world, Mr. Austin declared. 


The United States was giving momentum to the 
United Nations by its present policy, and it desired 
and welcomed corresponding interest and support 
from other Members of the United Nations. It 
looked forward to the time when such burdens 
might be carried through the United Nations. 
Therefore it was important that the United Nations 
should take an active interest in all that was re- 
quired for the re-establishment of stability, to dis- 
courage and prevent threats of aggression of any 
kind or threats to the independence of a fellow 
Member, and to afford opportunity to the people of 
that Member state to enhance their welfare and 
dignity. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Austin’s statement, it 
was agreed after brief discussion that the subject 
would be considered again on April 7. 


Atomic Working Committee Decides Procedure 


Tur Atomic ENERGY COMMISsSsION’s WORKING Com- 
MITTEE held two meetings during the week, on 
March 25, and 31, and discussed its methods of work 
following the directive given to it by the Commis- 
sion on March 19. 

After lengthy discussion, the Committee adopted 
a resolution on March 31, the operative paragraphs 
of which are: 

“The Working Committee resolves to consider 
at its meetings the points of disagreement outlined 
in the statements of the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. in the Security Council. 

“At the same time the Working Committee re- 
quests Committee 2 to proceed on its part by means 
of formal or informal meetings and conversations 
with the study of the various questions following 
from the resolutions of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Security Council, in particular, 
questions outlined in the last paragraph of Part I 
of the First Report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and new questions not studied before, in order 
to implement the requirements of the General As- 
sembly resolutions dated January 24 and Decem- 
ber 14, 1946.” 

The last paragraph of Part 1 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s report follows: 

“Many important questions which have been con- 
sidered only in broad outline during the course of 
its (the Commission’s) deliberations remain to be 
further studied by the Commission. These ques- 
tions include: the detailed powers, characteristics and 
functions of the International Control Agency for 
which the need is expressed in the ‘First Report 
on Safeguards Required to Ensure the Use of 
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Atomic Energy only for Peaceful Purposes,’ in- 
cluding such matters as organization, financing and 
staffing; the relationships between the Agency, the 
various organs of the United Nations and the par- 
ticipating states; powers of the Agency in matters 
of research, development and planning; the pro- 
visions for transition to the full operation of the 
international system of conrol; and other specific 
matters which should be included in the interna- 
tional treaty or convention establishing control 
over atomic energy.” 


The vote on the resolution in the 12-nation 
Working Committee was 10 in favor, with the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland abstaining. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. stated that 
he wanted more general language to provide for 
consideration of amendments and proposals which 
he would like to insert in the Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He did not make them in the 
Security Council, he said, because only the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission’s Report 
were taken up by the Council. 

Other representatives said that they were anxious 
to ensure that the new problems not yet touched 
on by the Commission would be taken up by Com- 
mittee 2 while the Working Committee took up the 
differences as outlined in the Soviet statement to the 
Council. 

Some representatives believed that the Soviet 
amendments were excluded from the discussion in 
Committee 2, while others stated that they were not 
excluded but should not be taken up simultaneously 
in both committees. 





Security Council Negatives Corfu Resolution 
United Kingdom to Make Further Suggestions 


Ox MARCH 25, a proposed resolution on the United 
Kingdom’s complaint against Albania on the mining 
of two British ships in the Corfu Channel was nega- 
tived in the Security Council by the vote of the 
U.S.S.R., one of the five permanent members of the 
Council. 

The resolution had been submitted by Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan of the United Kingdom, who had 
accepted amendments proposed by Herschel V. 
Johnson of the United States and Alexandre Parodi 
of France. After it was negatived, the discussion was 
adjourned at the request of Sir- Alexander, who 
stated that he would have certain observations and 

a result of the Council's ac- 
tion. 

The Corfu Channel incidents had been discussed 
by the Council at six previous meetings, the last 
two of which were occupied with consideration of a 
report on the incidents by a special sub-committee 
(see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 2, Nos. 11 and 12). 


“Judicious and Balanced” 

At the meeting on March 25, Mr. Parodi of France 
said that he considered the opinion expressed by 
the sub-committee to be judicious and balanced. 
There was no doubt, he thought, that the two mines 
which caused the two explosions on October 22, 
1946, belonged to the minefield which was dis- 
covered on November 13, 1946. 

Regarding alleged contradictions in the reports 
by Captain Mestre, the French observer of the mine- 
sweeping operations on November 13, Mr. Parodi 
stated that the only contradiction that had been 
brought to the attention of the Council was a tech- 
nical one concerning the description of the type 
of mine found. This was discovered by the witness 
himself who immediately rectified the error. 

Mr. Parodi was unable to agree that it had been 
established that the Albanian Government laid the 
minefield or that it had been laid with the assistance 
of that Government. On the other hand, he con- 
sidered it very unlikely that the mines were laid 
without its knowledge. 

He regarded it as significant that the Albanian 
Government had not protested vigorously against 
the laying of the minefield, for there could be no 
question that such an act by one country in the 
territorial waters of another constitutes a serious 
violation of its sovereignty. 

The view he had reached was very close to the 
view expressed by the representatives of Colombia 
and the United States, he continued. 

As for the draft resolution submitted by the 
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United Kingdom and amended by the United 
States at the previous meeting, he suggested a re- 
vision so that the resolution would state that the 
minefield in question could not have been laid 
without the knowledge of the Albanian Govern- 
ment. 

After Sir Alexander Cadogan stated that he ac- 
cepted the United States and French amendments, 
Hysni Kapo of Albania declared that the British 
documents were prepared for premeditated motives 
and were without foundation. 

The arrival of British vessels on November 12, 
some of which, such as cruisers and torpedo boats, 
were not connected with the sweeping operation, led 
Albania to suppose, Mr. Kapo said, that if mines 
were found on November 13, their mooring might’ 
have been accomplished by those same vessels. 

On the other hand, the Albanian Government had 
made public its view that foreign vessels had vio- 
lated Albanian territorial waters on several occasions 
and that no one knew exactly what these vessels did 
during those illegal visits. 

Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland reiterated that any 
accusation accepted by the Council must be based 
on positive proof and that circumstantial evidence 
could be accepted only if the situation was such that 
no alternative explanation was possible. 

Citing the fact that a United States vessel had 
been blown up by a mine recently off Italy, he asked 
why the Government of Italy was not accused as 
the Government of Albania had been. 

The simple reason, he thought, was a different 
political atmosphere; it seemed that the regrettable 
political tension and misunderstandings between 
the United Kingdom and Albania had led to the 
whole matter being brought up in the Security 
Council. 


Polish Resolution 

Under the circumstances the Polish delegation 
could not accept the resolution presented by the 
representative of the United Kingdom or any of the 
amendments. His delegation believed that further 
efforts of conciliation should be made, and he there- 
fore proposed a resolution, the operative part of 
which read: “Taking into consideration that the 
parties to the dispute did not exhaust the means 
of peaceful settlement before bringing their case 
to the Security Council; 

“Be it resolved that the Security Council, pursu- 
ant to Article 33 of the Charter, calls upon the 
parties to the dispute to settle their dispute by any 
of the means of peaceful settlement of disputes pro- 
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yided by the above-mentioned article of the Charter, 
subject to their own agreed choice.” 

(The means provided by Article 33 are “by nego- 
tiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their 


own choice’) . 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China stated that he had 
also come to the conclusion that the mines could 
not have been laid without the knowledge of the 
Albanian Government, but he could not endorse 
the British draft resolution in its original form. He 
was glad to note, therefore, that Sir Alexander 
Cadogan had accepted the United States and French 
amendments. 


Political References Irrelevant 


He regarded all political references to the rela- 
tions between the United Kingdom and Albania to 
be irrelevant to the case under consideration. 

The point to be noted in the British draft was 
that its purpose was to enable the parties to the 
dispute to make a fresh effort to settle their differ- 
ence, which was the function of the Council and 
which he was certain must be the desire of all the 
members of the Council. 

Paul Hasluck of Australia commented that the 
finding which his delegation thought the Council 
was justified in making was simply that the mines 
must have been laid with the knowledge of Albania. 
The United States and French amendments ex- 
pressed clearly and exactly the conclusions which his 
delegation had reached from a study of the evidence. 

Faris el-Khouri of Syria believed that it had to 
be determined whether the mines were laid in time 
of war or in time of peace. During the war Albania 
was not in possession of its territories and sovereign- 
ty, so it could not be held responsible for any min- 
ing done during the war. If the mines were laid in 
time of peace when Albania enjoyed its sovereignty 
and could exercise its full power in protecting its 
territories and territorial waters, then Albania might 
be held responsible. 

He had put certain questions before the sub- 
committee to clarify this point, but had not ob- 
tained any satisfactory answer, Mr. el-Khouri stated. 

If there was the slightest doubt, penalty or re- 
sponsibility should not be applied, and the doubt 
did exist, he thought—there was a possibility that the 
mines were laid during the war, although there was 
a great probability that they were laid since. The 
certainty of this should be established before any 
decision was given, however. 

Had the British Government taken steps under 
Article 33 of the Charter before coming to the Se- 
curity Council, it would have been able, perhaps, 
to collect certain evidence to eliminate doubts and 
ambiguities, Mr. el-Khouri said. 
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He would like the matter to be studied further; 
some other means to settle it, such as mediation, 
should be tried. The dispute should be kept on the 
agenda of the Council for further reference in case 
these new attempts fail. 


Replying to several points that had been made, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan declared that the United 
States ship that had been mined in the Mediter- 
ranean was not in a recognized swept channel, and 
that that incident was wholly irrelevant. It was 
quite unlike the case before the Council, in which 
at least 22 moored mines were swept up in an al- 
ready swept channel and had evidently been laid 
there recently. 


Regarding the 1944 sweeping of the Corfu Chan- 
nel by the Allies, Sir Alexander reminded the Coun- 
cil that that was in wartime and that, although no 
detailed reports were circulated, the Allied Gov- 
ernments were notified from time to time that the 
channel appeared to be free as a result of periodic 
sweeps. So it remained apparently until October 
1946, because no mine ever exploded in that chan- 
nel until the British ships were blown up on Octo- 
ber 22. It was after that that the third sweep was 
undertaken, and this revealed the presence of at 
least 22 new moored mines. 


Mr. Johnson stated that the United States dele- 
gation accepted the amendment submitted by the 
representative of France. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. announced 
that the Soviet delegation considered the new ver- 
sion to be no better founded than the original. 
While the United Kingdom draft as originally 
formulated leveled the accusation against Albania 
in the main, the new proposal, as modified by the 
United States amendments, accused not only Al- 
bania, but a third unknown country. The United 
States representative did not say which country he 
envisaged in this connection. 


Vote on Resolution 
The Council then voted on the following reso- 
lution: 

“The Security Council, having considered state- 
ments of representatives of the United Kingdom and 
of Albania concerning a dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Albania arising out of an incident on 
October 22, 1946, in the Strait of Corfu in which two 
British ships were damaged by mines with resulting 
loss of life and injury to their crews; 

“(1) Considers that the laying of mines in peace- 
time without notification is unjustified and an offence 
against humanity; 

“(2) Finds that an unnotified minefield was laid 
in the immediate vicinity of the Albanian coast re- 
sulting in serious injury to their crews; that this 
minefield could not have been laid without the 
knowledge of the Albanian authorities; 

(3) Recommends that the United Kingdom and 
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Albanian Goverments should settle the dispute on 

the basis of the Council’s finding in (2) above, and 
that in the event of failure to settle, either party may 
apply to the Council for further consideration of the 
matter; 

(4) Resolves to retain this dispute on its agenda 
until both parties certify that it has been settled to 
their satisfaction.” 

The vote was as follows: 

In favor of the resolution — Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Colombia, France, United States. 

Against the resolution—Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstention—Syria. 

Being a party to the dispute, the United Kingdom 
did not vote. 


The President, Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, then 
announced that the resolution failed to obtain the 
affirmative vote of one of the five permanent mem- 
bers—the U.S.S.R.—and therefore was not accepted. 


Adjournment Proposed 


Sir. Alexander Cadogan stated that he would 
have certain observations and even suggestions to 
make in the light of the situation in which the 
Council now found itself, but in view of the late 
hour, he presumed that the Council would wish 
to adjourn. 

He remarked, too, that presumably the Council 
would have the alternative of discussing the Polish 
proposal, but Dr. Lange announced that in view 
of the fact that the views of all the members of the 
Council had already been registered, he did not 
think that his resolution would serve any useful 
purpose and therefore withdrew it. 

After Mr. Gromyko had made a brief statement 
regarding the Balkan Commission (see page 374) 
the Council engaged in a discussion as to whether 
it was still seized of the Corfu Channel dispute. 


The question was raised by Mr. el-Khouri, who 
asked if the case was to be dismissed altogether 
since the draft resolution had not been accepted, 
or if it was to remain on the agenda until the 
Council found some other proposal or draft resolu- 
tion which might please the permanent members 
of the Council. 


In reply, the President stated that the matter 
would continue on the agenda. 


To this Mr. Gromyko declared that he did not 
consider that the request of the United Kingdom 
representative provided sufficient ground for be- 
lieving that the item remained on the agenda. 


The Council had not been able to take a de- 
cision on this question, and he therefore saw no 
sense in keeping it on the agenda. In the past the 
Council had debated several questions without 
reaching a decision on them; these then left the 
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agenda and no longer remained on the list of 
questions of which the Council was seized. Mr. 
Gromyko thought that the same procedure should 
be followed in this case. 


The President then explained that Rule 10 of 
the Council’s Provisional Rules of Procedure pro- 
vides that any item of the agenda of a meeting of 
the Council, consideration of which has not been 
completed at that meeting, is automatically in- 
cluded in the agenda of the next meeting unless 
the Council decides otherwise. 

His decision, the President continued, was based 
only on the fact that the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative had asked for adjournment, after which 
it was the President’s duty under the rules to con- 
sider the adjournment immediately. In a liberal 
interpretation, however, he had allowed the Polish 
representative to speak, and the latter had sug- 
gested that his draft resolution should be with- 
drawn. The Council had not decided anything on 
these matters, and the Chair could not reply to 
the representative of Syria in any way except to 
say that the matter would be kept on the agenda 
for the next meeting. 


If the Council wished to continue its discussion, 
however, it was not up to the Chair to stop it, and 
the Chair would stay until all questions had been 
settled in accordance with the wishes of the ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Gromyko then declared that, since the Coun- 
cil had been unable to take a positive decision, he 
did not think that the question was on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda unless and until the Council decided 
to place it or retain it on the agenda. 


Not Liberal Attitude 


The President replied that when the United 
Kingdom representative suggested adjournment he 
said that he would make some comments and decla- 
rations on the Council’s decision, and he asked to 
do that at the next meeting. The President did 
not think that it would be a liberal attitude for 
the Chair not to allow the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative or any other representative to make com- 
ments about the decision of the Council. 

Thereupon Sir Alexander remarked that by the 
suggestions that he wanted to make he meant sug- 
gestions for alternative procedures which had been 
hinted at by other speakers. The matter was not at 
an end, he declared, but if there was any doubt 
as to whether the matter remained on the agenda, 
let the Council vote on it. 

After further discussion, the President said that 
the Council, according to its rules, must adjourn 
without debate when a motion for simple adjourn- 
ment is made. No objection was voiced, and the 
Council then adjourned. 
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The opening of the first session of the Trusteeship Council. 


Petitions From Trust Territories 
Council Debates Procedure for their Submission 


Tix TRUSTEESHIP CoUNCIL devoted the first week 
of its first session to a detailed study of its provi- 
sional rules of procedure. Those rules had been 
laid down by the Preparatory Commission, and a 
revised set of rules was also submitted by the Secre- 
tariat for the Council’s consideration. 

The Council established a drafting committee to 
expedite its study of the provisional rules. It also 
paid particular attention to the procedure by which 
petitions concerning trust territories may be sub- 
mitted and dealt with. 

Agreement was reached in principle that peti- 
tions can be submitted either from within or from 
outside trust territories; that petitions should pref- 
erably be written but will be accepted if oral; and 
that they may be directed to the administering au- 
thority, to visiting representatives of the Trustee- 
ship Council, or to the Secretary-General himself. 


Drafting Committee Established 


On March 26, the President of the Council, Fran- 
cis B. Sayre of the United States, suggested that 
the Council might take as its basis of discussion 
the provisional rules of procedure as formulated by 
the Preparatory Commission. This suggestion was 
adopted, and it was unanimously decided to set up 
a drafting committee to which all questions con- 
cerning rules of procedure should be referred. Each 
member of the Council was given the right to name 
i representative on the drafting committee. The 
Council also decided to examine the provisional 
rules, article by article. 

At its meeting of March 27, the Council debated 
the most efficient means of proceeding with its gen- 
eral discussion of the provisional rules and the 
Secretariat’s suggested revisions of these rules. At 
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one point, Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand, the 
Vice-President of the Council, observed that “there 
appears to be no subject which attracts the atten- 
tion of an international body, which draws to it a 
greater zest and enthusiasm, than the totally ancil- 
lary subject of procedure.” Warning the Council 
that “we find ourselves, in every international body, 
in danger of being bogged in the quicksand of pro- 
cedure,” Sir Carl urged that quick decisions be 
taken wherever possible. The reconciliation of dif- 
ferences over the amending of rules should be left 
to the drafting committee. 

This suggestion was accepted, and the Council 
proceeded to consider rule 1 of the provisional 
rules: “The Trusteeship Council shall meet in regu- 
lar session at least twice a year.” The Secretariat 
had suggested that rule 1 should specify the dates 
of each session. After considerable discussion, the 
Council agreed that it should hold two regular ses- 
sions each year, but that the dates of those meetings 
could not be fixed until the dates for the submission 
of the annual reports were determined. The draft- 
ing committee was asked to work out the exact text 
of the first part of rule 1 in the light of the Council’s 
conclusions. 

Rule 2 related to the holding of special sessions. 
The Secretariat had suggested that special sessions 
might also be held “at the request of the General 
Assembly, or at the request of the Security Council.” 
But Sir Carl Berendsen felt that the Trusteeship 
Council “should maintain a position of indepen- 
dence,” and that it was “in no way subordinate 
to the Security Council.” 

The President pointed out, however, that by 
Article 83 of the Charter the Security Council had 
distinct functions to perform regarding trusteeship 
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questions in strategic areas. Discussion then took 
place over the proposed addition of the words “in 
pursuance of Article 83 of the Charter” to the text 
of rule g. Liu Chieh of China suggested at this 
point that a clause should be added providing for 
the calling of a special session “upon the petition 
of the inhabitants of the trust territory with the 
approval of a majority of the members of the 
Trusteeship Council.” No “frivolous” request on 
the part of the inhabitants would be approved by 
the majority of the Council as a good reason for con- 
vening a special session, but he felt that the pro- 
vision was important in assuring the people of the 
trust territories that they had ready access to the 
Council. 

Pierre Ryckmans of Belgium agreed in principle 
with that suggestion, but saw no need to include 
it in rule 2 because provision had been made else- 
where for the submission of petitions in writing 
from the inhabitants of trust territories. If a ma- 
jority of the members considered any petition so 
urgent that it could not wait for a regular session, 
they could take the necessary steps to call a special 
session. 


It was finally agreed to refer rule 2 to the draft- 


ing committee to be formulated in the light of the 
Council’s discussion. 


Procedure for Handling Petitions 


The President suggested that the work of the 
Council could be expedited through the establish- 
ment of some procedure to handle the petitions 
from trust territories which had been placed on the 
Council agenda. One procedure might be the set- 
ting up of small sub-committees to study those peti- 















tions assigned to them by the President, and to 
formulate recommendations for the consideration 
and decision of the Trusteeship Council. 

These sub-committees might be composed of three 
members of the Council, one of whom would be the 
representative of the administering power concern- 
ed with the particular petition under consideration. 
Each sub-committee would have a member of the 
Secretariat assigned to it to render assistance. 

However, at its following meeting, held on March 
28, the Council decided to postpone examination 
of the substance of all petitions until those rules 
of procedure relating to the hearing of petitions 
had been adopted. 

Sir Carl Berendsen was wholeheartedly in. favor 
of the President’s proposal to establish ad hoc sub- 
committees to examine petitions. But he felt it 
would be improper for any examination to be made 
of the substance of a petition unless a special repre- 
sentative of the administering power concerned were 
present. The most important petition before the 
Council—that from the Western Samoans asking 
for self-government—originated from a territory of 
which New Zealand was the administering au- 
thority. He did not want in any way to avoid ex- 
amination of this petition. “We regard it as a 
great compliment,” observed Sir Carl, “that those 
people should consider themselves fit for self-govern- 
ment at this moment. We want the most earnest 
and sympathetic consideration of that proposal.” 
But logic demanded that such petitions be exam- 
ined in the presence of a competent representative 
of the administering authority. This principle was 
set forth in Rule 43 of the provisional rules of 
procedure, which stated: “Each authority admin- 
istering a non-strategic trust territory shall be en- 


From left to right: Fran- 
cis Sayre, President of 
the Trusteeship Council; 
Benjamin Gerig, U. S. 
representative, and Sir 
Carl Berendsen, New Zea- 


land. 
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The Secretary - General, 
Trygve Lie. (second 
from left) congratulat- 
ing Francis Sayre on his 
election as President of 
the Trusteeship Council. 
On the left of Trygve 
Lie is Dr. Victor Hoo, 
Assistant Secretary-Gener- 
al, in charge of Trustee- 
ship Affairs. On the ex- 
treme right is Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Director of the 
Division of Trusteeship. 


titled to designate a special representative who shall 
be well informed on the territory under considera- 
tion (preferably a responsible official of the local 
administration) to consult with the Council, either 
orally or by exchange of communications, on peti- 
tions received concerning the territory.” 

In supporting this point of view, Pierre Ryck- 
mans of Belgium maintained that it was essential 
first to adopt rules of procedure for the examination 
of petitions before considering the petitions them- 
selves. It was also necessary to set a deadline for 
receiving petitions, and to decide if all petitions 
were worthy of consideration. 

After some discussion, the Council agreed to 
postpone the immediate consideration of petitions, 
and to give priority to a discussion of those pro- 
visional rules relating to petitions (rules 41 to 45), 
beginning on Monday, March 31, 1947. 

At the time of its adjournment for the weekend, 
the Council had approved rules 3, 5, 6 and 7 as 
drafted by the Secretariat, and had given provi- 
sional approval of rules 8 and g. These nine rules 
related to the holding of Council sessions and to 
agenda questions. 


Submission of Petitions 


On Monday, March 31, the Council began con- 
sideration of the procedure to be followed in the 
submission of petitions relating to trust territories. 
At the suggestion of the President, the Council de- 
cided not to discuss those rules of procedure relat- 
ing to petitions (rules 41 to 45), but to agree first 
on a general petition program to be followed, and 
later to adopt suitable rules. An informal paper, 
suggested by the President, was used as the basis 
of discussion. 

The first point of discussion concerned the ori- 
gin of petitions. Agreement was reached in prin- 
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ciple that they could be received either from within 
or from outside the trust territories. 

N. J. O. Makin of Australia stated that the 
rules should provide an opportunity for anybody, 
inside or outside a territory, to present petitions, 
but that the Council should have the power to 
delete from its agenda petitions which were value- 
less or frivolous. 

On the second point of discussion—the form in 
which petitions should be presented—the Council 
decided tentatively that while petitions should 
preferably be written, oral petitions could be ac- 
cepted, at the Council’s discretion, provided the 
administering authority concerned was given ade- 
quate time to make its comments before the sub- 
stance of a petition was considered. 

The Australian representative thought that pe- 
titioners should be guaranteed an oral hearing in 
support of written petitions. Mr. Poynton of the 
United Kingdom felt “very strongly” that the oral 
hearing of petitions should be limited to those 
petitions which had previously been communicated 
in writing. Otherwise, “the oral petitions will for 
the most part be not from the inhabitants of the 
territory, but from pressure groups who may not 
in any real sense represent the opinions of the 
people of the territory at all.” 

Benjamin Gerig of the United States thought that 
the position of the Council in this matter could be 
safeguarded by empowering the Council to accept 
any petition “at its discretion.” Sir Carl Berendsen 
pointed out that the Council had to avoid “an 
illiberal construction of the right of petition” which 
would be out of keeping with the principles of the 
times. It must also avoid being swamped with 
petitions from “the lunatic fringe.” Finally, the 
Council must be careful not to impair the authority 
of the administering power. The Council should 
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not give substantial consideration to any petition, 
save in exceptional circumstances, without having 
before it the views of the administering authority. 

The mode of transmission of petitions was the 
third point of discussion. The Council agreed tenta- 
tively that petitions could be presented in any one 
of three ways: to the administering authority, to 
visiting representatives of the Council, or to the 
Secretary-General direct. 

Mr. Garreau of France maintained that visiting 
representatives of the Council who transmitted pe- 
titions to the Secretary-General should also inform 
the administering authority of their contents at 
the same time. Mr. Poynton agreed that the visit- 
ing representatives should get in touch with the 
local authorities, and further suggested that a peti- 
tion should only be forwarded to the Secretary- 
General if the issue raised was not resolved on the 
spot within a reasonable time. 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico urged that the 
Council be most “liberal” in its policy of trans- 
mitting petitions. The most important advancement 
of the Trusteeship System over the Mandates Sys- 
tem lay in its powers of supervision over the activi- 
ties of the administering authorities. The inhabi- 
tants of the trust territories should feel free to 
present “reasonable” petitions to visiting repre- 
sentatives of the Council. 

Liu Chieh agreed that visiting representatives 
should give trust territory inhabitants an oppor- 
tunity to express their wishes freely. Sayid Khalidy 
of Iraq maintained that most petitions represented 
some sort of accusation against the administering 
authority, and therefore channels of transmission 
other than through the administering authority 
should be kept open. 

The fourth point of discussion related to a time 


limit for transmission of these petitions. The Coun- 
cil was of the opinion that it was the duty of an 
administering authority to transmit a petition to 
the Secretary-General for circulation among. the 
Council representatives. 

At this point discussion arose over the’ time 
involved in the transmission by the administering 
authority of comments designed to accompany a 
particular petition. Mr. Garreau believed that the 
petition and the comments should be sent together 
to the Secretary-General, and suggested three 
months as the time limit for such transmission. But 
other representatives felt that three months was 
too long, and Mr. Khalidy was of the opinion that 
the administering authority could forward its com- 
ments within two months. 

The United States representative suggested that 
the date for beginning to calculate this time limit 
should be that on which the Secretary-General 
transmitted copies of a petition to the Council’s 
representatives. It was pointed out, however, that 
this procedure might not be satisfactory in the 
case of petitions forwarded through an adminis- 
tering authority. 

The United Kingdom representative brought up 
the problem of an administering authority’s case 
being prejudiced by publicity, and suggested that 
a petition might be circulated among Council 
members as a diplomatic document. The President 
pointed out, however, that there was nothing which 
the Council could do “to prevent the petitioner 


from publicizing what he does and trading in on 
the publicity.” 

The Council adjourned for the day on Monday 
without concluding its discussion of the procedure 
to be followed in the submission of petitions from 
trust territories. 
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Balkan Commission Concludes Hearings 
Preparation of Report Begins in Geneva 


Marx FostER ETHRIDGE, United States representa- 
tive on the Security Council’s Commission of In- 
quiry in the Balkans, requested at the first meeting 
of the Commission in Sofia, Bulgaria, on March 26, 
that the next day should be set aside for considera- 
tion of the Macedonian problem and the question 
of refugees. On March 16 he had addressed letters 
to the Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek and Yugoslav 
liaison officers attached to the Commission request- 
ing further information on these matters. 

A. A. Lavrischev of the U.S.S.R. objected, how- 
ever, that the Macedonian question was a territorial 
problem and therefore outside the Commission’s 
terms of reference. It could be raised only in con- 
nection with proving or dispre@ving the Greek 
charges that Bulgaria was working to detach Aegean 
Macedonia from Greece. 

The refugee question was also outside the Com- 
mission’s competence, Mr. Lavrischev stated, and 
consequently could be discussed only indirectly in 
connection with the possibility that persons who 
had crossed the border into Bulgaria from Greece 
would have information of value to the Commission. 


Three Charges 


In reply, Mr. Ethridge said that the Commission 
had three main charges to investigate: (1) the 
Greek allegation that Greek Partisans were trained, 
armed and supplied by Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia; (2) the Greek charge that Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia were fostering a movement for detach- 
ing Macedonia from Greece; (3) allegations by 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia that the frontier 
incidents were the direct result of the internal situa- 
tion in Greece. 

The first and third charges had been discussed 
already, he said, and he saw no reason why the 
second should not be dealt with as well. It was a 
serious one which, if not refuted by the countries 
accused, would remain in the Commission’s records 
as unrefuted. 

If the Commission did not investigate the charge, 
it would leave itself open to accusations of having 
done its job only superficially. While admitting 
that the internal Bulgarian and Yugoslav situations 
were not subject to the Commission’s investigation, 
he wanted to examine the charge against those two 
countries only in relation to the Commission’s prob- 
lem of elucidating the origin and nature of the 
frontier incidents. 

Mr. Lavrischev declared in reply that if the 
Macedonian question was discussed by the Commis- 
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sion, other territorial questions could be discussed 
as well, such as the Bulgarian claim on Western 
Thrace and the Greek territorial claims on Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. As a matter of fact, he 
said, the Bulgarian claim on Thrace was even more 
serious than the Macedonian question, for the Bul- 
garians had never relinquished their claim. 

The Commission, however, he emphasized, was 
not authorized to discuss any territorial claims. The 
territorial problems of the Balkans had been dis- 
cussed for 18 months by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, and the Paris Peace Conference had 
given to it the solution best fitted to the present 
circumstances. 

Dr. Wunsz King of China submitted that accord- 
ing to the. Commission’s terms of reference one of 
its most important tasks was to elucidate the causes 
of the frontier incidents. Greece apparently be- 
lieved that the neighboring countries had territorial 
designs on Macedonia, which might be the cause 
of frontier incidents. The Macedonian question 
therefore had a close bearing on the Commission’s 
task. 

Dr. King suggested that, as the time of the Com- 
mission in Sofia and Belgrade was limited, there 
should be only a preliminary discussion on the 
basis of the Bulgarian reply to Mr. Ethridge’s letter, 
which was expected shortly, and that fuller discus- 
sion should be deferred until the Commission ar- 
rived in Geneva. 

The subject was again discussed on March 27 
and 28, by which time replies had been received 
from both the Greek and Bulgarian liaison officers. 


Charges Not Proven 

Mr. Lavrischev again objected to placing the 
Macedonian question as such on the agenda. The 
Greek charges against Bulgaria had not yet been 
proven, he said, and Mr. Ethridge was trying to 
make the Commission investigate the reasons for 
Bulgaria’s alleged attempts to detach Macedonia 
from Greece. Only one aspect of the Macedonian 
question could be discussed by the Commission, he 
submitted—the persecution of Slav Macedonians in 
Greece, which was one of the main causes of the 
disturbances in northern Greece. 

Apparently the Macedonian question was being 
raised now to cover up the real situation in Greece 
and to prepare ground for the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, he added. 

Such an argument was rejected by Mr. Ethridge, 
who said that raising the Macedonian question was 
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not intended to give a one-sided approach to cover 
up the Greek political impasse and the difficult 
situation of certain countries all too deeply engaged 
in Greece. He said that all he wanted to know was 
whether there was “anything rotten in Macedonia.” 

At the Commission’s meeting on March 28 he 
declared that if the Commission decided that the 
question was not within its competence, the exami- 
nation of relevant witnesses in Belgrade and Skoplje 
would be foreclosed. The argument could be put 
forward that the Commission should disregard all 
evidence so far gathered, particularly on the Mace- 
donian Autonomist organization, NOF. This would 
mean, he said, violation of the directives of the 
Security Council. 

All But Two in Support 

With the exception of the U.S.S.R. and Polish 
representatives, all representatives supported Mr. 
Ethridge’s view that the Macedonian question in 
connection with Greek charges against Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia was within the competence of the Com- 
mission. 

Dr. King said that his delegation accepted the 
assurances given in the letter of the Bulgarian liai- 
son officer that the Greek charge was groundless, 
that Bulgaria had no intention of interference in 


Greek internal affairs and that Bulgaria had al-. 


ready given proof of its desire to establish the 
friendliest relations with the Greek people. 

After further discussion, Mr. Ethridge stated that 
he would address written questions to the liaison 
officers for Bulgaria and Yugoslavia who might re- 
ply in writing if they so desired. 

Mr. Lavrischev had no objection to this pro- 
cedure as, he said, it was the right of every repre- 
sentative to ask questions. 

The Albanian liaison officer presented a state- 
ment on March go in reply to Mr. Ethridge’s letter 
of March 16, and Mr. Ethridge reserved the right 
to raise the matter again when a reply was received 
from the liaison officer for Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Ethridge also supplied the Chairman of the 
Commission with copies of the letters he had ad- 
dressed to the Greek and. Bulgarian liaison officers 
requesting “further clarification with regard to the 
Greek allegation that the Bulgarian Government 
is giving official support to a movement to in- 
corporate Greek Macedonia into an autonomous 
Macedonian state.” 

Meanwhile at public hearings the Commission 
heard witnesses in Sofia and, beginning on March 31, 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. One of its investigation 
teams which had visited the Bulgarian-Greek border 
arrived in Sofia on March 26 after speedily com- 
pleting its work, and another team left on March 
31 to visit Skoplje, Yugoslavia. It was to return to 
Belgrade on April 5 and then go on to Geneva. On 
April 2 another investigation team was scheduled 
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to visit the Bulkes camp in Yugoslavia which it had 
been alleged was a training camp for Greek guer- 
rillas. 

On March 28 Mr. Lavrischev submitted to the 
Chairman of the Commission letters from the 
Greek Partisan leader, ‘General’? Marcos, and a 
member of his staff, a 238-page memorandum and 
further documents from General Marcos. They had 
been given by General Marcos to the Soviet and 
Polish representatives on an investigation team 
which visited Partisan-held territory of Greek Mace- 
donia.. The Soviet and Polish representatives had 
remained behind to interview General Marcos after 
the other members of the team returned to Salonika 
without seeing the Partisan chief (see the Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 11). 

Subsequently Alexis Kyrou, the Greek liaison off- 
cer, addressed a letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission to ask whether the documents from the 
Partisan leader would be distributed as official 
Commission documents or as non-governmental 
communications. The Commission deferred discus- 
sion on the matter until reaching Geneva. 

The Commission planned to leave Belgrade on 
April 3 and to hold its first meeting in Geneva on 
April 8. In Geneva the Commission will draft its 
report to the Security Council. 

Meanwhile an incident in connection with the 
return of the Soviet representative from visiting the 
Partisan chief was brought to the attention of the 
Security Council on March 25 by Andrei A. 
Gromyko, Soviet representative in the Council. 

The experience of the Balkan Commission show- 
ed, said Mr. Gromyko, that the Greek authorities 
were not providing the necessary guarantees for 
representatives on the Commission in the conduct 
of their work, for when Mr. Graur, an expert and 
adviser of the Soviet delegation, and a member of 
the Polish delegation and the liaison officers of 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria were returning 
through Trikala to Salonika, the Greek authorities 
had said that they were unable to guarantee his 
safety and that of the group that was with him. 


Prime Minister Takes Action 


It was necessary, therefore, stated Mr. Gromyko, 
for Mr. Graur to address himself to the Soviet 
ambassador for negotiations to be entered into and 
for the Greek Prime Minister to take appropriate 
measures in the matter. 

The statement by the Greek authorities that they 
were not in a position to guarantee the safety of the 
group was not in accordance with the facts, since 
slightly later Greek authorities had said that they 
were in such a position, and the group proceeded 
to Salonika, continued Mr. Gromyko. 

If the Greek authorities were unable to guaran- 
tee the safety of the representatives on the Commis- 
sion, this testified to the fact that the Greek Gov- 
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ernment was not complying with the terms of the 
Security Council’s resolution in which all Govern- 
ments concerned were asked to co-operate with the 
Commission, he declared; on the contrary, it seemed 
that the Greek authorities were acting against the 
decision of the Council and against the interests 
of the Council’s Commission, and this was quite in- 
admissible. 

He was drawing the attention of the Council to 
this matter, Mr. Gromyko said, in the hope that 
appropriate measures would be taken to prevent a 
repetition of this kind of thing. He had also noti- 
fied the Secretary-General. 

On March 26 the Secretary-General sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Konstantin Tsaldaris, Greek 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

“The Soviet representative to the Security Coun- 
cil has brought to my attention and to the attention 
of the Council the following incident: On March 21, 
Mr. Graur, a member of the Soviet delegation to 
the Commission of Investigation, together with a 
member of the Polish delegation and liaison officers 
of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, arrived at 
Trikala on their way to Salonika via Larissa. The 
local authorities at Trikala delayed their departure, 
stating that they could not guarantee their safe 
passage. According to the Soviet representative, the 
party was not able to continue its journey until 
after intervention by His Excellency the Greek 
Prime Minister, acting at the request of the Soviet 
Ambassador in Athens. 

“In view of the above, I feel it my duty as 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to draw 
your attention to the fact that the Greek Govern- 
ment, in its letter of January 8, undertook to grant 
all facilities and provide all assistance necessary for 
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the work of the Commission of Investigation. I hope 
that the necessary steps will be taken to prevent 
similar incidents in the future.” 

In reply, the Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs 
said in part: 

“According to a communication from the Prefect 
of Trikala, spontaneous unfriendly demonstrations 
by the population were caused by the presence of 
Albanian and Bulgarian liaison officers. However, 
the military authorities intervened to disperse the 
population massed in front of the town hall and to 
take ‘all necessary steps in respect of members of 
the Commission considerably before the receipt of 
instructions from the Prime Minister, rendered 
necessary by the unforeseen arrival of the said 
members. 

“The latter’s visit to Trikala was not included 
in the original itinerary, from which they departed 
in irregular circumstances, whereas the majority of 
members had felt that they should return to Salo- 
nika. The statement by the authorities at Trikala, 
that they could not guarantee the safety of the per- 
sons in question, was due to legitimate scruples 
and was in conformity with the previous statement 
made by the Greek Government in the same sense 
through its representative on the Commission of 
Investigation at the time when the decision was 
taken to send the Delvoie party to interview the 
bandits’ leader, Marcos. The Greek Government’s 
undertaking, in its letter of January 8, being of a 


general character, applied to the regular activities 
of the Commission, and could not cover the special 
case in question.” 


Mr. Tsaldaris asked the Secretary-General to in- 
form the Security Council of this. 


A convoy of pack mules 
carries members of one 
of the investigation teams 
of the Balkan Commis- 
sion, together with offi- 
cials and correspondents. 
through the mountains in 
Partisan-held territory of 
Greek Macedonia. Rid- 
ing the fifth mule in the 
line is Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Maurice Delvoie of 
Belgium, Chairman of the 


team. 





Security Council Hears Views on Trusteeship 
Australian Amendment to U. S. Draft Withdrawn 


Wren THE Security Council at its meeting on 
March 28 resumed consideration of the draft trus- 
teeship agreement submitted by the United States 
for the former Japanese-mandated islands in the 
Pacific, the Australian representative announced 
that Australia had decided not to press its proposal 
to amend the draft by adding a new article. 

The Australian amendment would have prevent- 
ed the agreement from becoming effective until the 
peace treaty with Japan is signed. 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson explained that, in intro- 
ducing its proposal, the Australian Government 
had desired to make certain that assumption of 
strategic trusteeship of those islands by the United 
States was endorsed by the nations which had made 
substantial contributions to victory over Japan, 
some of which were not members of the Security 
Council. For its own part Australia had indicated 
many times that it was in support of making the 
United States the sole and exclusive trustee. 


Interested Nations Invited 


Since the amendment was first proposed, however, 
the position had materially altered, for the Coun- 
cil had agreed to Australia’s suggestion that the na- 
tions which fought against Japan should be ad- 
mitted to the Council itself for the purpose of stat- 
ing their views on the trusteeship proposal. 

The result of this would be to extend the Security 
Council, for the time being, into a replica of the 
conference of nations which would be entitled, as 
a matter of justice and democratic right, to partici- 
pate in the final settlement with Japan. 

The Council could thus be assured that, in put- 
ting the proposal of the United States into effect, it 
would be acting in accordance with the wishes of 
the belligerents against Japan. For these reasons, 
and in the interests of a unanimous decision, Aus- 
tralia had decided not to press its amendment. It 
would support the United States proposal. 

After Warren R. Austin of the United States 
had expressed his appreciation of the move, the 
representatives of the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
’ Canada, India and the Philippine Republic, who 
had been invited to sit at the Council table for the 
discussion, stated the views of their Governments. 

Dr. E. N. van Kleffens of the Netherlands said 
that in respect to both the immediate future and 
the long-term aspect of the great problem of avoid- 
ing war in the Pacific, his country unreservedly 
approved the United States proposal. 

The New Zealand Government also fully and 
cordially endorsed the principle that the administra- 
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tion of the former Japanese-mandated islands should 
be entrusted to the United States, declared Sir 
Carl Berendsen. 

It considered, however, that the disposition of 
those islands was an essential part of the plan for 
the control of Japan, an essential part of the peace 
settlement of that country, and that it was there- 
fore a matter of interest to all those states which 
participated in the war against Japan, who should, 
in New Zealand’s view, be adequately consulted in 
all phases. 

New Zealand desired the United Nations to con- 
tinue the association of the League of Nations with 
the former Japanese-mandated territories and to 
see the United States installed as the administering 
power. It objected neither to the action of the 
United States Government in submitting draft terms 
to the Security Council nor to the conclusion of a 
trusteeship agreement in advance of the peace 
treaty. These arrangements would no doubt re- 
main undistutrbed, but they could not, in the view 
of the New Zealand Government, become final un- 
til the formal completion of a peace treaty in which 
Japan renounced any rights in those islands which 
it might still consider itself to possess, either as one 
of the principal allied and associated powers in 
World War I, to whom Germany renounced the 
islands, or as a mandatory under the League of 
Nations. 


Comments on Articles 


Turning to specific articles of the draft agree- 
ment, Sir Carl said that New Zealand would pre- 
fer to have the phrase, “as an integral part of the 
United States,” deleted from Article 3, and the 
phrase, “in accordance with Article 76(b) of the 
Charter of the United Nations,” inserted after the 
term “self-government” in Article 6. New Zea- 
land would also prefer the words, “the govern- 
ment of the territory,” to “local government” in 
the same article. 

In Article 8(1) the phrase, “except the admin- 
istering authority,” seemed to provide an unneces- 
sarily privileged position for the administering au- 
thority in the trust territory, and the provisions of 
Article 13 seemed also to go unnecessarily far, he 
said. The Security Council should be notitfied and, 
if possible, given reasons whenever any area was 
closed. 

George Ignatieff stated that the Canadian Govern- 
ment was satisfied that the Japanese did not prop- 
erly fulfil the terms of the mandate which was as- 
signed to it and that as a consequence of the war 
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Japan no longer exercised its mandatory authority. 
The Canadian Government believed that no coun- 
try could more fully and appropriately discharge 
the responsibilities involved in the administration 
of the islands than the United States. It was also 
confident that the administration of those islands 
by the United States would promote peace and 
security in the Pacific area. 


Interests Protected 


His Government considered that the draft trus- 
iceship agreement was adequate in the present cir- 
cumstances for protecting the interests of both the 
United Nations and the inhabitants of the islands. 
However, it hoped that as the system of trustee- 
ship agreements developed, and more provisions 
were possibly added to the present agreement, 
wider provision would be made for international 
supervision under the trusteeship clauses of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India declared that 
his Government did not feel that international law 
contemplated that Japan’s concurrence was neces- 
sary in the transfer of the mandate to the United 
States. Taking the view that Japan had certainly 
violated the mandate many years ago, that it 
fortified the islands and made strategic positions of 
them contrary to the provisions of the mandate, 
the Government of India had no hesitation in 
concluding that de jure Japan had lost control of 
the mandated territories. There was no question that 
de facto it had lost control. 

His Government considered that it was open to 
the United States either to take the question to the 
Peace Conference—and after it had been settled in 
the peace treaty, to bring it before the Security 
Council—or, as had been done, to bring it directly 
before the Council. 

Once the matter had been brought before the 
Council, it would not be right or proper that any 
agreement approved by the Council should be 
further approved by the Peace Conference or that 
the agreement should not become effective until 
the Peace Conference had decided on the question. 

His Government would not do anything which 
would in any way weaken the position of the United 
Nations by approving any. proposal that the draft 
agreement, after having been endorsed by the 
Security Council, would still have to go to a Peace 
Conference outside the United Nations organization. 

Sir Ramaswami emphasized that although India 
had a vote in the Peace Conference and had no 
vote in the Security Council, its interest in the 
United Nations, its respect for the feeling, dignity, 
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strength and power of the United Nations, was 
such that it did not propose to accept that pro- 
position at all. It therefore fully supported the 
proposal that the draft agreement should be ap- 
proved by the Council. 

He referred also to specific articles of the draft 
agreement and made suggestions similar to those 
offered by Sir Carl Berendsen. Regarding Article 
8, which provides that no discrimination should 
be made among Member states of the United Na- 
tions regarding the commercial or other matters 
dealt with in connection with this trust territory, 
he pointed out that it ends with an exception, 
“except the administering authority.” In this par- 
ticular case, this exceptional right would be value- 
less because the islands concerned have no known 
resources, but Sir Ramaswami thought that it would 
be a-bad precedent to set for future trusteeship 
agreements. 

He welcomed the inclusion of Article 13, and he 
felt certain that the provision regarding the exclu- 
sion of strategic areas would not unduly limit the 
operations of Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter, 
which deal with the functions and powers of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Strengthens Philippine Security 

The last speaker, Major Salvador P. Lopez of 
the Philippine Republic, declared that as a victim 
of Japanese aggression during the last war the 
Philippines were vitally interested that the islands 
wrested from Japan should be used henceforth to 
maintain the peace and security of the Pacific. The 
Philippine Government was satisfied that the United 
States trusteeship proposal conformed to this ob- 
jective. 

It was particularly gratified that the strategic uses 
to which the administering authority would put the 
islands, in accordance with the terms of the trus- 
teeship agreement, would immeasurably strengthen 
the guarantee of Philippine security. 

As the object of generous treatment by the 
United States during a 40-year period of voluntary 
trusteeship, the Philippines entertained no doubt 
that the inhabitants of those Pacific islands would 
receive due consideration for their welfare and 
their aspirations during the period that the trustee- 
ship agreement was in force. 

After it was decided that the next meetitng of the 
Council to deal with this subject should be held on 
April 2, Warren R. Austin of the United States 
paid a tribute on behalf of the Council to Oswaldo 
Aranha of Brazil, who was succeeded as President 
of the Council for the month of April by Dr. Quo 
Tai-chi of China. 






Discussions of Armaments Commission 
Viewpoints of China and Belgium Presented 


Pomc out that there are now three agencies 
working on the problems of the regulation and re- 
duction of armaments—the Military Staff Commit- 
tee, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments—Dr. Quo Tai- 
chi of China urged at the second meeting of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments on March 
28 that their inter-dependence should be clearly 
recognized. It would be highly academic to reduce 
conventional armaments without prohibiting the 
manufacture and use of atomic weapons, he said, 
and it was most unlikely that any nation would 
reduce its armaments in any substantial degree with- 
out the establishment of a system of collective se- 
curity. 

The Security Council is charged, Dr. Quo Tai- 
chi continued, with the responsibility of establish- 
ing a complete peace system which will include: 

1. A military agreement or agreements as con- 
templated in Article 43 of ghe Charter of the United 
Nations, which will constitute the first necessary 
step toward the establishment of a system of collec- 
tive security. 

2. A convention or conventions which will pro- 
hibit the manufacture and use of atomic and other 
major weapons of mass destruction and set up an 
international system of control and inspection. 

g. A convention or conventions which will 
regulate and reduce conventional armaments and 
armed forces and provide practical and effective 
safeguards in connection with such regulation and 
reduction. 


Must Be Simultaneous Action 

It was obvious, he said, that all these inter-related 
problems of disarmament and security should be 
tackled simultaneously. No disarmament measures 
could be carried out unless a security system was 
well established, and no security system could long 
operate unless major weapons of destruction were 
effectively prohibited and conventional armaments 
substantially reduced. 

Although it sounded platitudinous to say that 
the nations of the world must cultivate mutual 
confidence and trust, this lay at the very heart of 
the problems faced by the world today, he added. 

If the Security Council was going to establish a 
complete peace system, all the three agencies there- 
under must proceed with despatch. One agency 
could not be permitted to sit and await the com- 
pletion of the duties and functions of the others, 
for each must do its assigned work. 

The Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
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therefore, should proceed on the assumptions: 

1. that the Military Staff Committee would be 
able in due course to recommend the basic prin. 
ciples as well as the standard form of a milit 
agreement or agreements to be concluded between 
the Security Council and individual Members or 
groups of Members of the United Nations; and 

2. that the Atomic Energy Commission would 
be able in due course to recommend a convention 
or conventions which would eliminate atomic 
weapons [rom national armaments and institute 4 
system of international control and inspection. 


Committees Suggested 


As for the plan of work which the Commission 
was required to submit to the Security Council, 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi suggested that the Commission 
might establish committees on armaments and 
safeguards. 

‘The Committee on Armaments would consider 
and recommend proposals for the regulation and 
reduction of land, naval and air armaments, mili- 
tary effectives and perhaps military expenditures. 

The Committee on Safeguards would consider 
and recommend the principles and mechanism of 
a system of practical and effective safeguards in con- 
nection with the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. 

Each of these committees could be divided into 
sub-committees—the first, for instance, on land 
armaments, naval armaments, air armaments, mili- 
tary effectives, military expenditures, etc., and the 
second on various stages of control and inspection 
from raw materials to finished weapons. 

In the time remaining before May 13, when the 
Commission was required to submit to the Security 
Council such proposals as it was in a position to 
formulate, he hoped that the Committee on Arma- 
ments might arrive at an agreement, at least in 
principle, on a substantial reduction of land, naval 
and air forces and armaments, and that the Com- 
mittee on Safeguards might reach some agreement, 
at least in principle, on the basic mechanism of a 
system of safeguards. Such agreements, even in prin 
ciple, he said, would go a long way toward creating 
a general feeling of international confidence. 

Continuing the general discussion, Fernard van 
Langenhove of Belgium said that in the past 
medium and small states could usually provide for 
their national defence by means of a complete and 
autonomous organization which might or might not 
include the co-operation of foreign forces. The basic 
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countries, a system of fortifications and land forces. 

The development of aviation and mechanization 
after World War I and the appearance of new 
weapons in the course of World War II had com- 
pletely altered this situation, however. Modern 
warfare called for technical equipment so extensive 
and so complex that it might be obtained only by 
the great powers which had enormous resources 
at their disposal. 


Co-ordinated Measures 


On the other hand, medium and small states 
could not take all the defence measures made neces- 
sary by the total warfare of today; they were obliged 
to confine themselves to fragmentary elements 
which were effective only to the extent to which 
they were co-ordinated with outside penn 
elements. 

The national defence of these states could now be 
conceived only as a part of an international system, 
such as that provided for by Article 43 of the Char- 
ter. Hence their special interest in the implemen- 
tation of this article, particularly with regard to 
the problem of the regulation and reduction of 
armaments. 

The great powers were concerned in this ques- 
tion to the extent to which it affected international 
security, co-operation and prosperity, and they were 
also concerned for a more urgent reason, Mr. van 
Langenhove continued. In the event of aggression, 
it was in the strength of the great powers that the 
other states must seek the main safeguard of their 
independence and integrity. Experience had shown 
that they could suffer cruelly as a result of the 
weakening of the powers on which the maintenance 
of. international peace and security depended. It 
was important, therefore, that in their reduction 
the armaments should not sink below the minimum 
compatible with the requisite. 


Citing the case of Belgium, he peienbais that the 
victory of the United Nations had doubtless ren- 
dered Germany harmless, but security would not be 
guaranteed in this connection until the peace settle- 
ment had ensured Germany’s permanent disarma- 
ment. This applied, in other parts of the world, 
to Japan. 

The study of the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments should be pursued most dili- 
gently, while the implementation of the solution 
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which might be obtained should be carefully syn- 
chronized with the progress of international security. 

On the other hand, certain measures envisaged 
in General Assembly resolutions, such as the pro- 
portional reduction of occupation troops or the 
exchange of information on armed forces, might 
contribute largely to the growth of confidence. 

In drafting practical proposals, the Commission, 
he thought, must take into account the factors of 
security on which the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments depends, without necessarily mak- 
ing the security problems themselves one of the 
principle objects of its investigation. Its proper 
field, he said, covers chiefly the two concepts men- 
tioned in the Council’s resolution, namely: 

(a) The general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and land, naval and air forces. 

(b) Practical and effective safeguards, namely, in 
the terms of the General Assembly resolution, the 
establishment of an international system of control 
and inspection, the institution of special organs to 
be included in this system, information on armed 
forces, the detection of violations and their eventual 
sanction. 


Technical and Political Aspects 

The first series of problems would seem chiefly to 
involve technical aspects, whereas in the second 
series the political point of view seemed to pre- 
dominate. 

When the time came, the Commission would have 
to establish subordinate bodies capable of facili- 
tating its work, Mr. van Langenhove stated. In the 
light of the successful experience of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, he thought it would be de- 
sirable to entrust the detailed study of a program 
and the subjects to be included to a Working Com- 
mittee as soon as possible. 

The establishment of two additional commit- 
tees, one for the technical methods of the regulation 
of armed forces, and the other for the study of con- 
trol, could be envisaged later, he believed. 

After brief discussion, it was agreed by the Com- 
mission that a sub-committee should prepare draft 
rules of procedure. Consisting of the representa- 
tives of Belgium, France and Poland, the sub- 
committee was directed to consider the rules of 
procedure of the Atomic Energy Commission and, 
with the assistance of the Secretariat, to prepare 
the draft rules for submission at the next meeting. 





PERSONALITIES 


Economic and Social Council—Representative of Canada 


Dr. George F. Davidson, 
chief representative of Can- 
ada to the fourth session of 
the Economic and _ Social 
Council, was born in Nova 
Scotia in 1909. He spent his 
early life in British Colum- 
bia, and graduated from 
the University of British 
Columbia in 1928. After 
taking his Ph.D. degree in 
1932 at Harvard, he travel- 
led in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe as one of Har- 
vard’s twelve outstanding scholars of that year. 

In 1934, Dr. Davidson was appointed Superinten- 


Dr. Davidson 


Trusteeship Council—President 


Francis B. Sayre, first President of the Trustee- 
ship Council, entered upon a diplomatic career in 
1923, when he was appointed Adviser in Foreign 
Affairs to the Siamese Government. In 1925 he was 
named Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from Siam to negotiate, on its behalf, 
treaties with various European nations, abolishing 
extra-territoriality in Siam. 

In 1933, President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Sayre 
an assistant secretary of state, a post he held for 
six years, serving also as chairman of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on the Philippines. Mr. 
Sayre went to Manila in 1939 as High Commissioner 
of the Philippines. After the outbreak of the war, 
he and his family, with President Quezon, escaped 
to Corregidor, then under heavy Japanese bombard- 
ment. In February, 1942, acting under President 
Roosevelt’s instructions, Mr. Sayre and his family 
escaped by submarine to Australia and then came 


dent of Welfare and Neglected Children for 
province of British Columbia. The following ye 
he was appointed executive director of the V, 
couver Welfare Federation and Council of So¢ 
Agencies. He became Director of Social Welfare § 
British Columbia in 1939, and, in 1942, Executij 
Director of the Canadian Welfare Council and,’ 
1944, Canadian Deputy Minister of Welfare. 

Dr. Davidson was special adviser to the Canadig 
Immigration Branch in connection with the Briti 
Child Guest Movement, in 1940; a member of qf 
Royal Commission of Enquiry into Japanese % 
settlement, in 1944; and author of a report on Ne 
Scotia’s public welfare services, published in 194 
He has lectured extensively, and is the author off 
number of articles on social problems. 


to the United States. During the war he held pos 
as deputy director of the Office of Foreign Relief am 
Rehabilitation Operations, special assistant to 
retary of State Hull, diplomatic adviser to UNRR 
and head of UNRRA missions to 23 countries. 
Born in Pennsylvania in 
1885, Mr. Sayre received 
an A.B. degree from Wil- 
liams College, in Massachu- 
setts, and a law degree from 
Harvard. Between 1912 and 
1923, and 1926 and 1933, 
he was in academic work, 
holding posts at Williams 
and at Harvard. During 
1933, he also served as 
Massachusetts State Com- 
missioner of Correction. He 
holds several honorary doc- 
torates and decorations. 


Mr. Sayre 


Economic. and Social Council—Representative of Chile 


Hernan Santa Cruz, who 
is the permanent represen- 
tative of his country to the 
United Nations, was born 
at Santiago in 1906, and 
was educated in Chile, un- 
dertaking military law 
studies when only sixteen. 

He was appointed in 
1929 as secretary to the Su- 
perior Military Court, and 
from 1934 practised as a 
military attorney. In 1939, 
he became a judge of the 
Superior Military Court. He held his judgeship 
until this year, when he was appointed to his pres- 


Mr. Santa Cruz 
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ent post, with the rank of ambassador. At the sam 
time he resigned the positions of professor of crit 
inal procedure and military procedure, which f 
had held in various Chilean military academi¢ 
since 1930, and of legal adviser to the Secretary @ 
the Interior, which he had held since 1938. 

Mr. Santa Cruz was a member of Chilean cont 
missions for the study of the code of military justi¢ 
and of the Social Security Act for the Armed Force 
and on the legal aspects of workers’ insurance, work 
ers’ accidents, housing, and protection of mother 
and children. He has been both secretary-gene 
and president of the Chilean-Brazilian Institute 4 
Culture and a member of the Chilean Office fot 
Intellectual Co-operation. He has published article 
on economic and social problems. 4 
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